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Musing 

The  black-eyed  susan  thrives  in  a  shower. 

(I  think  there’s  a  tear  on  the  petal  of  the  flower.) 

But  I,  I  hide  me  from  the  rain 

With  eyes  drooped  to  where  the  dew  is  lain. 

And  mirrored  in  the  flower,  shed  from  above 
I  see  on  me,  a  love — a  tear-fed  love. 


Francis  Shaw. 


THE  BRIGHT  AGES 

James  J .  Walsh,  M  D„  Ph.D. 


(This  year  there  will  be  printed  in  the  Stylus  a  series  of  essays 
on  medieval  subjects.  They  will  attempt  to  suggest  the  literary,  spir¬ 
itual  and  artistic  richness  of  a  period  which  for  the  unprejudiced  holds 
a  singularly  powerful  attraction.  Since  our  interest  in  things  medieval 
was  first  aroused  by  Dr.  Walsh's  book,  “The  Thirteenth,  Greatest  of 
Centuries  ”  and  later  increased  by  his  “ Golden  Treasury  of  Medieval 
Literature ,”  we  asked  him  to  write  a  few  words  by  way  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  And  for  his  ready  compliance  we  are  very  grateful. — The 
Editor.) 

John  Fiske,  the  well  known  American  historical  writer  (of  all 
places  in  the  world,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  volume,  “The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  New  England,  or  the  Puritan  Theocracy  in  Its  Relations  to 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty”)  said:  “When  we  think  of  all  the  work 
big  with  promise  of  the  future  that  went  on  in  those  centuries  which 
modern  writers  in  their  ignorance  used  once  to  set  apart  and  stigmatize 
as  the  'Dark  Ages’ ;  when  we  consider  how  the  seeds  of  what  is  noblest 
in  modern  life  were  then  painfully  sown  upon  the  soil  which  imperial 
Rome  had  prepared ;  when  we  think  of  the  various  work  of  a  Gregory, 
a  Benedict,  a  Boniface,  an  Alfred,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  pagan  antiquity  are  dwarfed  in 
comparison  with  these.”  The  worthy  New  Englander  is  manifestly 
quite  ready  to  characterize  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  “Bright  Ages”  and 
such  they  are  in  reality.  He  speaks  of  the  “glorious  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury”  the  culmination  of  medieval  progress,  as  a  golden  age.  Macau¬ 
lay  had  said  of  it,  “It  is  there  that  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  of 
our  freedom,  our  prosperity  and  our  glory.”  In  the  words  of  the 
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positivist,  Frederic  Harrison,  “This  age  is  the  most  purely  spiritual, 
the  most  really  constructive  and  the  most  truly  philosophic  of  all  his¬ 
tory.” 

What  tempted  me  to  think  that  in  spite  of  rejection  after  rejection 
of  the  manuscript  by  publishers,  the  story  of  the  Thirteenth  Century 
would  surely  prove  to  have  an  interest  for  a  great  many  people, — as  it 
has,  for  the  book  has  become  in  a  certain  sense  a  classic,  constantly 
called  for  though  there  is  no  advertising  of  it, — was  that  I  felt  that 
this  was  the  happiest  period  of  existence.  Men  got  more  out  of  life  at 
this  time  than  ever  before,  and  I  also  think  than  they  have  at  any  time 
since.  As  for  our  own  time,  I  think  it  is  the  unhappiest  period  of 
human  existence.  We  are  intent  on  sordid  things,  idealism  has  shrunk 
to  very  small  proportions  as  can  be  readily  seen  from  our  failure  to 
produce  anything  even  approaching  great  poetry  or  a  hint  of  great  art. 

Our  architecture  is  a  mere  imitation  and  our  arts  and  crafts  which 

\ 

used  to  be  a  source  of  consolation  for  so  many  of  the  working  classes 
have  sunk  into  commercialized  forms  that  have  almost  no  meaning  for 
rife. 

There  are  probably  twenty  times  as  many  in  population  in  our 
western  civilization  today  as  there  were  in  civilized  Europe  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  something  of  a  shock,  then,  to  ask  ourselves  who 
would  in  our  time  presumedly  possess  the  world  influence  of  enduring 
character  that  so  many  men  of  that  culminating  moment  of  the  Middle 
Ages — the  thirteenth  century — not  only  possessed  but  exercised  to  the 
full  with  the  appreciation  of  their  contemporaries. 

There  are  men  like  Aquinas  and  Dante,  looked  up  to  as  supremely 
great  men  in  their  own  time,  and  considered  if  possible  even  greater  in 
ours.  There  is  that  most  charming  of  all  mystics,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
the  founder  of  modern  poetry  in  the  vernacular,  the  spiritual  father  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Franciscans  throughout  the  world  since 
his  time  who  have  tried  in  some  little  way  at  least  to  reincarnate  the 
spirit  of  piety  and  tenderness  for  all  living  creatures  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed. 

A  great  many  people  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Middle 
Ages  may  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  mental  and  the  spiritual 
but  failed  to  develop  the  practical  side  of  life  and  above  all  failed  to 
realize  how  much  might  be  learned  by  the  development  of  knowledge 
through  observation  of  nature  around  them.  Here  once  more  it  is  a 
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question  of  that  lack  of  well  grounded  information  which  John  Fiske 
so  happily  phrased  “modern  writers  in  their  ignorance.”  Anyone  who 
knows  Albertus  Magnus’  great  books  on  subjects  relating  to  natural 
philosophy  will  not  be  inclined  to  think  that  these  men  neglected  ob¬ 
servation  of  nature.  Roger  Bacon  suggested  that  a  time  would  come 
when  men  would  go  over  the  land  without  horses  or  men  pulling  them, 
and  over  the  seas  without  oars  and  sails.  He  is  the  inventor  of  gun¬ 
powder,  he  had  been  experimenting  with  its  force,  he  knew  that  men 
could  harness  it,  so  that  his  prophecies  instead  of  being  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  mere  guesses  were  deliberate  calculations  founded  on  his 
experimental  scientific  knowledge.  He  was  quite  sure  that  a  flying 
machine  was  entirely  practicable.  No  wonder  that  Oxford  honored 
his  seven  hundredth  anniversary  with  special  observance  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  memorial  volume  in  his  honor. 

But  these  medieval  people  exhibited  their  powers  of  observation 
best  in  what  they  did  with  regard  to  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
the  cure  and  care  of  the  ills  of  mankind.  The  great  Pope  Innocent  III 
built  a  model  hospital  in  Rome  and  then  suggested  to  all  the  bishops 
when  they  came  on  visits  ad  limina  to  provide  their  diocese  with  simi¬ 
lar  institutions.  Virchow  said  that  as  the  result  of  this  great  Pope’s 
initiative — and  Virchow  it  may  be  said  in  passing  was  not  at  all  papis- 
tically  inclined — every  town  in  Germany  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants 
had  a  hospital  in  the  last  sixty  years.  We  now  have  nearly  9,000  in 
this  country  where  there  were  but  150  sixty  years  ago.  But  we  have 
no  such  distribution  of  hospitals  even  yet  as  they  had  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

It  would  be  easy  to  think  that  their  hospitals  were  of  such  in¬ 
ferior  quality  that  they  probably  did  more  harm  than  good  by  gather¬ 
ing  patients  suffering  from  various  diseases  into  veritable  hotbeds  of 
infection.  This  is  actually  what  happened  to  our  hospitals  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  study  of  the  history  of 
medieval  hospitals  in  recent  years  has  made  it  very  clear  that  they 
were  doing  wonderfully  good  work  for  the  sick,  but,  above  all,  for  the 
surgical  patients  in  the  later  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
had  segregated  leprosy  until  what  was  a  folk  disease  practically 
disappeared.  If  we  shall  do  as  well  with  our  folk  disease — tubercu¬ 
losis — we  may  well  be  proud.  They  segregated  erysipelas  and 
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certain  other  infections  in  the  same  way  and  kept  them  from  spread¬ 
ing.  They  have  left  us  a  series  of  surgical  text  books  that  are  among 
the  most  wonderful  contributions  to  surgery  ever  made.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  just  before  the  Middle  Ages  opened  described  how  surgeons 
can  remove  a  limb  while  the  patient  is  asleep  without  his  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  They  got  union  by  first  intention  in  their  wounds  and 
boasted  of  the  linear  cicatrices  that  followed.  Half  a  dozen  text  books 
of  surgery  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  published  among  the 
incunabula  or  cradle  of  printing. 

No  wonder  that  when  the  art  of  printing  was  invented  there  was 
such  a  rush  to  secure  the  products  of  the  new  art.  Pollard,  who  was 
for  many  years  the  keeper  of  the  printed  books  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  suggests  that  altogether  some  40,000  different  books  were  printed 
during  the  incunabula  period.  He  thinks  that  the  average  number  of 
copies  in  an  edition  was  at  least  500.  That  would  mean  that  altogethe! 
twenty  millions  of  copies  of  books  were  printed  and  absorbed  by  this 
generation  of  men  between  1450  and  1500,  the  last  generation  that  was 
educated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Almost  needless  to  say,  the  books 
printed  at  this  time  were  not  by  authors  who  were  alive,  but  by  Me¬ 
dieval  writers  whose  works  had  been  preserved  in  spite  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  copying  by  hand. 

These  were  indeed  the  “Bright  Ages”  of  faith  and  care  for  others, 
of  supreme  piety  as  expressed  in  sublime  architecture  and  lofty  poetry, 
of  tender  care  for  the  poor  but  without  pauperization,  of  opportunity 
for  men  to  express  themselves  in  all  manner  of  ways,  of  profound  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  life  because  they  had  found  the  meaning  of  it  and  were 
intent  on  working  out  that  meaning  in  their  own  individual  lives. 


A  FEW  WORDS 

Touching  Upon  the  Hymns  of  the  Middle  Ages 

Francis  Maguire 


/  JL  ad  the  Middle  Ages  left  no  other  legacy  for  the  centuries 
that  were  to  follow ;  had  there  never  been  born  what  we  now 
know  as  Gothic  architecture,  or  the  Gregorian  chant,  or  mediaeval  art ; 
had  the  “Song  of  Roland,”  the  legends  of  Arthur  and  the  Cid,  the  songs 
of  the  Minnesingers  and  Meistersingers  remained  unuttered  in  the 
hearts  of  their  creators ;  had  a  young  Florentine  child  known  as  Dante 
Alighieri  perished  before  he  learned  to  speak;  nevertheless,  for  this 
period  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  centuries  we  should  bear  a  tre¬ 
mendous  debt  of  gratitude.  For  out  of  this  lightsome  millennium  has 
come  a  treasury  of  songs,  many  of  them  folk-songs,  warm  in  the  steady 
glow  of  religious  emotion  and  unspeakably  sweet  in  the  melody  of 
new-born  rhyme.  These  are  the  great  Latin  hymns. 

If  it  seems  surprising  to  us  that  these  hymns,  or  any  hymns,  should 
be  considered  great,  or  should  be  considered  as  poetry  at  all,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  literary  disrepute  into  which  hymnody  has  fallen 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  literature  of  ancient  Greece, 
you  may  remember,  had  its  inception  in  hymns  commemorating  the 
deities.  It  was  from  these  hymns  that  the  drama  developed,  and  out 
of  the  drama  came  the  other  literary  forms.  Such  later  was  the  case 
in  such  far-away  lands  as  India  and  Ireland.  Among  the  Hebrew 
people,  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  hymn  reached  a  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection  that  no  subsequent  lyrics  have  attained.  In  the  Book  of 
Psalms  are,  according  to  Heinrich  Heine,  the  “sunrise  and  sunset, 
birth  and  death,  promise  and  fulfilment — the  whole  drama  of  human- 
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ity.”  A  steady  stream  of  Greek  and  Latin  hymnology  flows  down  from 
the  earliest  Christian  years.  There  are  four  hymns,  among  them  the 
Magnificat,  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  At  the 
time  of  the  Arian  schism,  so  much  was  hymnody  a  part  of  the  people 
that  a  choir  of  men  and  women,  supporters  of  St.  John  Chrysostom 
and  the  Church,  would  sing  their  doctrines  on  one  side  of  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  Arians  sang  theirs. 
Christianity  was  received  into  England  when  St.  Augustine  and  his 
missionaries  marched  in  a  procession  to  King  Ethelbert,  singing 
hymns.  In  Ireland  St.  Patrick  and  his  followers  greeted  pagan  mon- 
archs  with  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  St.  Patrick  is  himself  the  reputed 
author  of  the  hymn,  “The  Deer’s  Cry,”  which  is  probably  the  first 
completely  rhymed  poem  ever  written.  Here  in  America,  from  the 
time  of  its  discovery  when  the  little  band  of  Columbus  on  seeing  a 
light  in  the  distance,  burst  forth  into  the  Salve  Regina,  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  it  may  be  said  that  the  steady  stream  of  sacred  song  has 
never  gone  dry.  What  has  been  so  far  our  only  serious  contribution 
to  musical  composition  (with  the  disputable  exception  of  jazz),  has 
been  a  form  of  the  hymn,  the  Negro  spiritual.  Today  the  only  asso¬ 
ciation  many  people  have  with  any  of  the  forms  of  poetry  is  with 
their  Sunday  hymns.  But  in  regard  to  its  literary  quality,  this 
hymnody,  like  that  of  all  English-speaking  people,  has  so  woefully 
weakened  under  the  injections  of  pious  verse  made  by  so  many  well- 
meaning  quack  hymnists  that,  deemed  old  and  unbeautiful  and  ugly, 
it  has  been  relegated  to  a  quite  respectable  but  unimportant  position 
in  versification,  somewhere  between  humorous  verse  and  dog-poems. 

By  this  it  is  not  meant,  however,  that  just  as  most  present  day 
religious  verse  is  poor,  all  of  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  proportionately 
good.  The  following  old  English  lines,  for  example,  are  hardly  sublime : 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  and  John,  I  beg, 

The  devil  has  tied  up  a  knot  in  my  leg, 

Crosses  three  we  make  to  ease  us, 

Two  for  the  robbers  and  one  for  Christ  Jesus. 

But  they  are,  at  any  rate,  interesting.  Then,  too,  they  illustrate  the 
difference  between  poor  religious  verse  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  of 
the  present  day.  In  the  former  there  is  a  familiarity  with  God  and 
with  the  angels  and  saints  that  could  spring  only  from  a  lively  faith, 
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and  this  intimacy  creates  an  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship  between 
men  and  saints  which  even  clings  to  such  verse  as  that  quoted.  To 
most  modern  hymnists,  on  the  other  hand,  ideas  of  God  and  Heaven 
are  fervent  but  vague,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  their  hymns  about 
the  Fatherhood  and  mercy  of  God  should  be  unconvincing.  Mediaeval 
versifiers  may  have  been  no  more  sincere  than  their  modern  brothers, 
but  they  possessed  a  certitude,  a  faith  lacking  in  the  others,  which  could 
not  but  mellow  their  work. 

Before  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  individual  Latin  hymns,  it 
might  be  helpful  to  note  their  background  in  the  period  just  preceding 
the  Middle  Ages.  To  men  and  women  who  had  dwelt  so  long  in  pagan 
uncertainty,  Christianity,  a  God  of  Light,  a  promised  heaven,  were  all 
overwhelmingly  fresh  and  beautiful  and  there  spontaneously  arose  a 
desire  among  the  people  to  use  their  song  glorification  of  this  new  God. 
“Christianity  is  a  singing  religion,”  observes  Reeves,  “sprung  out  of 
another  singing  religion  whose  ancient  admonitions  said,  ‘Let  all  the 
people  praise  thee/  ‘Praise  the  Lord  with  a  harp/  ‘Sing  unto  him  a 
new  song/  ‘Enter  into  his  courts  with  song/  ‘Sing  ye  praises  with 
understanding/  ‘Praise  him  all  ye  people.’  The  early  church  rose 
with  singing  and  made  its  progress  westward  with  ever  increasing 
sweep  of  song.”* 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  Greece  should  be  the  first  nation  which 
as  a  whole  uttered  Christian  song : 


Wake,  wake,  I  pray  thee,  shrill-toned  lyre! 

No  more  to  fan  the  Teian  fire, 

No  more  the  Lesbian  strain  to  raise! 

Wake,  wake,  to  hymn  of  nobler  praise. 

— St.  Basil. 

Make  thy  praise  ripe, 

And  offer  to  Him 

Of  the  clusters  of  grapes 

Which  thy  tongue  hath  gathered. 

— Ephraim  Syrus. 


Latin  hymn-writing  began  in  the  fourth  century  with  Hilary, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustine  recounts  the  con¬ 
solation  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  latter  gave  him  at  the  death  of  his 
mother.  Then,  as  in  Greece,  there  arose  an  outburst  of  sacred  song. 


*“The  Hymn  as  Literature,”  by  F.  B.  Reeves. 
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“One  cannot  go  into  the  fields,”  wrote  St.  Jerome  at  this  period,  “with¬ 
out  hearing  the  plower  at  his  halleluiahs  and  the  mower  at  his  hymns.” 
Two  centuries  later,  with  the  advent  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  period 
of  ancient  hymnody  closed  and  the  mediaeval  hymn  began. 

Meanwhile,  in  Ireland,  an  entirely  new  element  was  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  poetry,  one  which  was  to  revolutionize  the  craft  of  versifi¬ 
cation, — rhyme. 

“This  [Celtic  origin  of  rhyme]  is  not  so  surprising,”  Walsh  ex¬ 
plains,  “once  we  realize  that  the  Irish  devotion  to  music  made  them  the 
inventors  of  more  melodies  than  any  other  nation.  This  outspoken 
tendency  toward  musical  expression  was  readily  carried  on  into  litera¬ 
ture  so  that  the  music  of  verse  came  into  existence.  The  first  complete 
use  of  rhyme  in  Irish  poetry  comes  in  the  Christian  hymns,  so  many 
of  which  were  written  by  the  Irish  in  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  their 
religious  feelings  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  when  their  fervor 
was  yet  fresh  upon  them.”  * 

A  few  stanzas  from  St.  Patrick’s,  “The  Deer’s  Cry,”  translated 
into  the  same  measure,  rhyme  and  meter  of  the  original,  cannot  fail 
to  give  us  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  early  perfection  of  Gaelic  rhyme : 

God’s  might  to  direct  me, 

God’s  power  to  protect  me, 

God’s  wisdom  for  learning, 

God’s  eye  for  discerning, 

God’s  ear  for  my  hearing, 

God’s  word  for  my  clearing. 

God’s  hand  for  my  cover, 

God’s  path  to  pass  over, 

God’s  buckler  to  guard  us, 

God’s  army  to  ward  me, 

Against  snares  of  the  devil. 

Against  vice’s  temptation, 

Against  wrong  inclination, 

Against  men  who  plot  evil, 

Anear  or  afar,  with  many  or  few. 

Rhyme  was  introduced  into  Latin  verse  by  Caelius  Sedulius,  an 
Irish  priest  living  in  Italy.  Fortunas  called  him  Sedulius  dulcis, 


*“A  Golden  Treasury  of  Mediaeval  Literature,”  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh. 
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or  “sweet  Sedulius”  and  further  honored  this  Father  of  Latin  Rhyme 
by  himself  adopting  rhyme.  A  stanza  from  the  Gael’s  Carmen  Pas- 
cale  will  show  that  his  Latin  rhyme,  while  still  imperfect,  had  quickly 
attained  a  loveliness  undreamed  of  by  Virgil  or  Horace  or  Catullus: 

A  solis  ortus  cardine 
Ad  usque  terrae  limitem 
Christum  canamus  principem, 

Natum  Maria  virgine  * 


Fortunatus,  adopting  rhyme,  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
in  still  imperfect  rhyme,  the  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt,  the  greatest  of 
all  early  mediaeval  hymns,  which  begins: 

Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt, 

Fulget  crucis  mysterium, 

Quo  carne  carnis  conditor 
Suspensus  est  patibulo. 

Neale’s  translation  of  this  first  stanza  follows : 


The  Royal  Banners  forward  go; 

The  Cross  shines  forth  in  mystic  glow; 

Where  He  in  flesh,  our  flesh  who  made, 

Our  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid. 

The  Vexilla  Regis  is  itself  a  noble  hymn,  but  it  is  particularly 
valuable  because  it  pointed  the  way  for  other  hymnists,  and  indicated 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  possible  in  rhymed  poetry  and  which  were  to 
be  reached  a  few  centuries  later  by  the  lovely  Hora  Novissima,  by  the 
infinitely  pathetic  Stabat  Mater  and,  especially,  by  the  Dies  lrae. 

Greatest  of  all  Christian  songs  is  the  Dies  lrae,  a  hymn  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment  written  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Thomas  of  Celano,  a  Franciscan  monk.  Had  this  article  devoted  its 
length  exclusively  to  a  study  of  the  Dies  lrae — of  its  rhyme,  of  its 


*Caelius  Sedulius  has  achieved  another  not  unenviable  distinction  in  being  the  author  of 
the  oldest  known  “Irish  bull.”  It  occurs  in  his  “Alphabet  Hymn.” 

Quarta  die  jam  foetidus 
Vitam  recepit  Lazarus, 

Cunctis  liber  vinculis 
Factus  superstes  est  sibi. 

Or,  to  you: 

Upon  the  fourth  day  Lazarus 
Revived  though  all  malodorous; 

And  freed  from  the  enchaining  ground 
Himself  his  own  survivor  found! 

A  bit  like  this  reveals  in  four  lines  more  about  the  religious  gayety  and  exuberant  wit 
of  the  Middle  Ages  than  reams  of  exposition. 
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assonance,  of  the  internal  rhyme,  the  alliteration,  the  simple  measure, 
the  brief,  vivid  images — much  would  be  left  unsaid. 

“The  secret  of  its  irresistible  power  lies  in  the  awful  grandeur  of 
the  theme,  the  intense  earnestness  and  pathos  of  the  poet,  the  simple 
majesty  and  solemn  music  of  its  language,  the  stately  meter,  the  triple 
rhyme  of  the  vowel  assonances,  chosen  in  striking  adaptation  to  the 
sense — all  combining  to  produce  an  overwhelming  effect,  as  if  we  heard 
the  final  crash  of  the  universe,  the  commotion  of  the  opening  graves, 
the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  summoning  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and 
saw  the  ‘king  of  Tremendous  Majesty’  seated  on  the  throne  of  justice 
and  of  mercy  and  ready  to  dispense  everlasting  life  and  everlasting 
woe.”  * 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  further  quotation,  for  Saintsbury,  in 
analyzing  the  lines,  explains  more  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  explain: 

“It  would  be  possible,  indeed,  to  illustrate  a  complete  dissertation 
on  the  methods  of  expression  in  serious  poetry  from  the  fifty-one  lines 
of  the  Dies  Irae.  Rhyme,  alliteration,  cadence,  and  adjustment  of 
vowel  and  consonant  values — all  these  things  receive  perfect  expression 
in  it,  or,  at  least,  in  the  first  thirteen  stanzas,  for  the  last  four  are  a 

little  inferior.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  reflect  upon  the  careful  art  of 

> 

the  felicitous  accident  of  such  a  line  as : 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum. 

with  the  thud  of  the  trochee  falling  in  each  instance  in  a  different 
vowel ;  and  still  more  on  the  continuous  sequence  of  five  stanzas,  from 
Judex  ergo  to  non  sit  cassus,  in  which  not  a  word  could  be  displaced 
or  replaced  by  another  without  loss.  The  climax  of  verbal  harmony, 
corresponding  to  and  expressing  religious  passion  and  religious  awe, 
is  reached  in  the  last — 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus, 

Redemisti  crucem  passus: 

Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus! 

where  the  sudden  change  from  the  dominant  e  sounds  (except  in  the 
rhyme  foot)  of  the  first  two  lines  to  the  a’s  of  the  last  is  simply 
miraculous  and  miraculously  assisted  by  what  may  be  called  the  in¬ 
ternal  sub-rhyme  of  sedisti  and  redemisti.  This  latter  effect  can  rarely 


*"Christ  in  Song,”  edited  by  Philip  Schaff. 
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be  attempted  without  a  jingle:  there  is  no  jingle  here,  only  an  ineffable 
melody.  After  the  Dies  Irae  no  poet  could  say  that  any  effect  of  poetry 
was,  as  far  as  sound  goes,  unattainable,  though  few  could  have  hoped 
to  equal  it,  and  perhaps  no  one  except  Dante  and  Shakespeare  has  fully 
done  so.” 

The  awful  might  of  the  hymn  was  known  to  Goethe,  who  in  the 
cathedral  scene  of  “Faust”  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the  Dies  Irae 
on  the  guilty  conscience  of  Gretchen : 

Horror  seizes  thee! 

The  trump  sounds! 

The  grave  trembles ! 

And  thy  heart 

From  the  repose  of  its  ashes, 

For  fiery  torment 

Brought  to  life  again 

Trembles  up! 

Crashaw,  Dryden  and  Macaulay  all  wrote  translations  of  it.  It 
is  said  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  could  never  repeat  in  Latin  the  tenth 
stanza,  which  begins  “Quaerens  me,  sedisti  lassus,”  without  bursting 
into  tears.  Sir  Walter  Scott  incorporated  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the 
Dies  Irae  into  “The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.”  “The  reader  of  Scott 
will  remember,”  says  Nott,  “with  what  strength  a  few  stanzas  burst 
on  us  in  the  first  reading  of  ‘The  Lay.’  In  form  and  meaning  they 
hardly  claim  the  name  of  a  translation,  yet  they  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  hymn  with  a  vividness  that  nothing  in  our  language  equals.”* 
Here  he  quotes  the  stanzas  from  Scott : 

The  Mass  was  sung  and  prayers  were  said, 

And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead; 

And  bells  tolled  out  their  mighty  peal. 

For  the  departed  spirit’s  weal; 

And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose; 

And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burden  of  the  song — 

DIES  IRAE,  DIES  ILLA! 

SOLVET  SAECLUM  IN  FA  VILLA; 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 


*  “The  Seven  Great  Hymns  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,”  by  Charles  C.  Nott. 
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To  close  my  lay  so  light  and  vain, 

Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung: 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day! 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner’s  stay? 

How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day? 

When  shivelling  like  a  parched  scroll 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll; 

When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead! 


Oh!  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 

Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 

Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away! 

Great  as  this  paraphrase  may  be,  it  is  only  by  reading  with  under¬ 
standing  the  complete  Latin  text  of  this  great  hymn  and  experiencing 
for  ourselves  the  vowel  sounds,  the  soft  consonants,  the  grand  triple¬ 
rhyme,  the  “most  perfect  wedding  of  sound  and  sense,”  that  a  full 
appreciation  of  it  can  be  gained.  Instead  of  following  the  text  with 
a  recognized  rhymed  translation,  I  am  using  one  of  my  own.  The 
hymn  has  proved  impossible  of  good  translation  into  English  rhyme 
of  corresponding  measure  and  meter,  and  the  best  of  these  translations 
are  little  more  than  paraphrases  like  that  of  Scott  quoted.  This  is 
a  word-by-word  translation  given  to  help  readers  not  overly  familiar 
with  Latin  to  grasp  the  structure,  imagery  and  impression  of  the  power 
from  the  original  Latin. 


Dies  irae,  dies  ilia! 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Svbilla. 


DIES  IRAE 

Day  of  wrath,  that  day! 

It  will  break  up  the  race  in  ashes, 

So  David  declares,  together  with  the  Sibyl. 


Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cunta  stricte  discussurus! 


What  a  trembling  there  will  be, 

When  the  judge  is  coming 

To  shatter  everything  drawn  together! 

(“And  each  secret  veil  is  rending!”) 


Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum  The  trumpet,  scattering  a  marvelous  sound 
Per  sepulchra  regionum,  Through  the  sepulchers  of  the  lands 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum.  Will  assemble  everyone  before  the  throne. 
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Mors  stupebit,  et  natura, 
Quum  resurget  creatura. 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur. 

In  quo  totum  continetur, 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet,  apparebit: 

Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Quid  sum,  miser!  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Quum  vix  justus  sit  securus? 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis, 

Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis! 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 

Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae; 

Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die! 

Quaerens  me,  sedisti  lassus, 
Redemisti,  crucem  passus: 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 


Death  will  be  astounded,  and  Nature, 

When  the  creature  will  arise 
Answering  the  One  judging. 

The  Book,  written-in,  will  be  brought  forward 
In  which  everything  is  contained, 

From  which  the  world  will  be  judged. 

Then  when  the  Judge  appears 
Whatever  is  concealed  will  be  manifest: 
Nothing  will  remain  unpunished. 

What  shall  I,  wretched  one,  say  then, 

Whom  shall  I  seek  as  my  advocate 
When  the  just  man  is  scarcely  without  fear. 

King  of  fearful  majesty, 

You  who  freely  save  those  needing  to  be  saved, 
Save  me,  Fount  of  compassion! 

Remember,  kind  Jesus, 

That  I  am  the  reason  for  your  Way  (Passion) 
Do  not  destroy  me  on  that  day! 

Seeking  me  out,  you  have  sat  down,  wearied, 
You  have  redeemed  me  and  suffered  the  Cross: 
Let  such  a  work  not  be  in  vain! 


Juste  Judex  ultionis. 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 


Judge  of  just  retribution 
Make  me  the  gift  of  absolution 
Before  the  day  of  reckoning. 


Ingemisco  tanquam  reus, 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  metis; 
Supplicanti  parci,  Deus! 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 

Et  latronem  exaudisti. 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 


I  groan  as  any  criminal, 

My  face  becomes  red  with  shame; 
Spare  a  suppliant  one,  O  God! 

You  who  have  freed  Mary  (of  her  sins) 

And  heard  the  thief 

Have  given  hope  to  me  also. 


Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  Tu  bonus  fac  benigne 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne! 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta, 

Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 


My  prayers  are  not  worthy, 

But  grant  me  Thy  favor 

That  I  may  not  burn  in  everlasting  fire. 

Give  me  a  place  among  the  sheep, 

And  separate  me  from  the  goats 
That  I  may  stand  at  your  right  hand. 


Confutatis  maledictis,  When  the  wicked  are  overthrown 

Flammis  acribus  addictis,  And  awarded  to  sharp  flames, 

Voca  me  cum  benedictis!  Call  me  among  the  blessed! 
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Oro  supplex  et  acclinis,  Suppliant  and  prostrate,  I  pray, 

Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis,  With  a  heart  as  contrite  as  if  burned  to  ashes, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis.  Take  upon  Thyself  the  care  of  my  end. 


Lacrymosa  dies  ilia! 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla. 
Judicandus  homo  reus; 
Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus! 


That  tearful  day! 

In  which  he  will  rise  from  ashes. 
Man  as  a  culprit  must  be  judged; 
So  spare  him,  O  God!' 


Next  in  importance  to  the  Dies  lrae  is  the  exquisite  Passion-hymn 
of  Jacapone  da  Todi,  the  “Stabat  Mater.”  Da  Todi  was  a  worldly 
Italian  nobleman  and  jurist  the  death  of  whose  young  bride  led  him 
to  become  a  Franciscan.  On  their  wedding  day  she  was  killed  by 
the  collapse  of  a  stand  at  the  public  games.  When  he  loosened  her 
garments  to  revive  her,  he  found  a  hair  shirt  she  had  been  wearing 
nearest  her  skin  that  he  might  regain  his  lost  faith.  A  few  years  later 
he  joined  the  new  Mendicant  Order  of  Franciscans,  practiced  upon 
himself  the  utmost  austerities,  adopted  the  name  of  Jacapone  (“Big 
James”  or  “Silly  James”)  which  had  been  called  after  him  in  the 
streets,  and  took  upon  himself  the  role  of  “stultus  propter  Christum,” 
a  “fool  for  Christ’s  sake.”  Now  also  he  wrote  lyrics,  both  in  Latin  and 
in  the  vernacular  Italian,  which  were  to  win  this  humble  Franciscan 
the  title  of  “King  of  Verse”  and  the  gift  of  the  laurel  crown,  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  which  had  long  fallen  into  desuetude.  Jacapone’s  Cantati 
Spiritual i  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  language. 

Of  his  Latin  poems,  Jacapone’s  Stabat  Mater  is,  of  course,  his 
greatest,  but  there  is  another,  Cur  mundus  militat,  scarcely  less  inter¬ 
esting  in  that  it  exhibits  what  must  have  been  to  Italians  a  more 
familiar  side  of  the  strange  Franciscan.  It  is  not  a  hymn,  at  least  it 
hardly  seems  to  be  a  hymn  and  therefore  does  not  strictly  belong  here. 
But  if  only  for  the  sake  of  contrast  between  the  “strange  jingle  of  the 
cap  and  bells  and  that  tossing  of  the  fool’s  bauble  which  accompany 
the  exhortation”  noticeable  in  this  lyric,  and  the  familiar  pathos  of 
the  Stabat  Mater ,  we  hope  its  presence  here  will  be  pardoned.  The 
translation  is  Duffield’s : 


THE  VANITY  OF  EARTH 
Why  should  this  world  of  ours  strive  to  be  glorious 
Since  its  prosperity  is  not  victorious? 

Swiftly  its  power  and  its  beauty  are  perishing 
Like  to  frail  vases  which  once  we  were  cherishing. 
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Trust  more  to  letters  carved  fair  on  some  frostiness 
Than  to  this  brittle  world’s  empty  untrustiness. 

False  in  her  honors,  in  semblance  of  purity, 

Never  as  yet  had  she  time  for  security. 

More  should  be  trusted  to  glass,  which  is  treacherous, 

Than  to  Earth’s  happiness  wretched  and  venturous — 

Filled  with  false  vanities,  lured  by  false  madnesses, 

Worn  with  false  knowledges,  sick  of  false  gladnesses. 

Where  now  is  Solomon,  once  so  pre-eminent? 

Where  is  that  Samson,  so  valiantly  prominent? 

Where  the  fair  Absalom,  stalwart  and  beautiful? 

Where  the  sweet  Jonathan,  lovely  and  dutiful? 

So  many  heroes,  such  spacious  activity, 

Dancers  and  mountebanks,  kingdoms  and  levity; 

Rulers  of  earth  who  were  tyrannous  o’er  us  all — 

Swift  as  a  glance  they  are  gone  from  before  us  all! 

What  a  short  holiday  this  of  Earth’s  best  estate! 

Joys  which  to  man  are  like  dreams  that  attest  his  fate; 

Which,  the  rewards  of  eternity  banishing, 

Lead  him  through  paths  where  his  comfort  is  vanishing. 

Food  of  the  worm  thou  art — clod  of  the  common  clay! 

O  dew!  O  vanity!  Why  praise  thy  common  way? 

Thou  who  art  ignorant  whether  the  morrow  come! 

Do  good  to  all  ere  the  time  of  thy  sorrow  come. 

Much  though  we  value  this  glory  of  earthiness, 

Scripture  declareth,  as  gross,  its  unworthiness; 

Like  the  light  leaf,  by  the  mighty  wind  hurried  off, 

So  is  this  life,  by  the  darkness  soon  carried  off. 

Nothing  is  thine  which  thy  spirit  may  lose  again — 

What  this  world  gave  it  intendeth  to  choose  again; 

Lift  up  thy  thought  where  the  heart  hath  its  treasure-house — 

Happy  are  thou  to  despise  this  Earth’s  pleasure-house. 

This  surprising  light  meter,  which  the  translater  has  retained  from 
the  original  Latin,  used  here  in  expounding  a  solemn  religious  thought, 
is  typical  of  much  of  the  verse  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Notice  the  rollick¬ 
ing  rhyme  of  the  uninterrupted  dactyls,  even  in  the  seventh  stanza 
which  deals  with  the  destruction  of  the  human  body: 

Food  of  the  worm  thou  art — clod  of  the  common  clay! 

Swift,  serious,  joyful !  And  through  it  all  there  runs  a  mystic  laughter, 
the  laughter  of  one  who  has  been  able  to  behold  with  a  clear  eye, 
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“Dancers  and  mountebanks,  kingdoms  and  levity”  and  realize  their 
ultimate  worthlessness  when  made  to  stand  beside  things  spiritual. 

In  Cur  mundus  militat  we  find  the  familiar  Jacapone  da  Todi,  but 
we  discover  the  real  man  in  the  Stabat  Mater.  Into  this  consummate 
lyric  the  lowly,  ridiculed  “Big  James”  has  poured  all  the  sorrow  his 
big  heart  could  hold.  And  at  the  same  time  he  has  given  expression 
to  the  essence  of  all  sorrow  of  all  time.  As  a  mediaeval  religious  it 
is  but  natural,  perhaps,  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  write  about 
Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  but  as  an  artist  and  a  poet  he  could 
not  have  possibly  chosen  a  figure  more  expressive  of  human  grief.  No¬ 
where  in  all  legend  or  history  is  there  a  figure  more  expressive  of 
sorrow : — Priam,  begging  for  the  body  of  his  slain  son ;  Dido,  looking 
out  toward  the  sea  after  the  departed  Aeneas;  Deirdre,  bewailing  the 
fall  of  the  sons  of  Usna;  Shakuntala,  forgotten  and  disclaimed  by  her 
royal  husband, — the  grief  of  none  of  these  is  great  as  that  of  Mary; 
Mary  the  Sinless,  who  saw  her  perfect  son,  her  “dulcem  natum,”  exe¬ 
cuted  ignominiously  by  the  people  he  was  even  then  saving.  Again, 
Jacopone  sang  of  Mary  in  an  age  of  religious  fervor,  at  a  time  when 
devotion  to  Mary  was  so  great  that  a  subsequent  generation,  mistak¬ 
ing  veneration  for  adoration,  would  accuse  it  of  Mariolatry.  The 
Stabat  Mater  is  not  perfect,  of  course — it  has  been  accused  of  pretty 
nearly  everything  from  pathetic  lusciousness  to  the  always-cropping-up 
Mariolatry — but  to  those  blessed  with  sympathy  for  the  poet  and  a 
lack  of  misconception  of  his  religious  utterances,  this  canvas  which 
“surpasses  in  effect  the  ‘Mater  Dolorosas’  of  the  greatest  painters” 
(Schaff),  because  of  the  very  presence  of  these  few  defects,  seems 
almost  the  dearer. 

Although  “the  soft,  sad  melody  of  its  verse  is  untranslatable,” 
something  of  the  original  remains  in  the  following  translation  of 
Lindsay  :* 


Stabat  Mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa, 
Dum  pendebat  fTlius. 
Cuius  animam  gementem, 
Contristantem  et  dolentem, 
Pertransivit  gladius. 


By  the  Cross,  sad  vigil  keeping, 

Stood  the  mournful  mother  weeping, 
While  on  it  the  Saviour  hung; 

In  that  hour  of  deep  distress, 

Pierced  the  sword  of  bitterness 
Through  her  heart  with  sorrow  wrung. 


*Not  much,  between  you  and  me,  but  if  for  no  other  reason  than  Lindsay’s  sympathetic 
translation  of  the  fourth  line  of  the  fourth  stanza,  this  translation  is  used. 
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O  quam  tristis  et  afflicta, 
Fuit  ilia  benedicta 
Mater  Unigeniti 
Quae  moerebat  et  dolebat, 
Pia  mater,  dum  videbat 
Nati  poenas  inclyti. 


Oh,  how  sad,  how  woe-begone 
Was  that  ever-blessed  one. 
Mother  of  the  Son  of  God! 
Oh,  what  bitter  tears  she  shed 
Whilst  before  her  Jesus  bled 
’Neath  the  Father’s  penal  rod! 


Quis  est  homo  qui  non  fleret, 
Christi  matrem  si  videret 
In  tanto  supplicio? 

Quis  non  posset  contristari 
Piam  matrem  contemplari 
Dolentem  cum  filio? 


Who’s  the  man  could  view  unmoved 
Christ’s  sweet  mother,  whom  He  loved. 
In  such  dire  extremity? 

Who  his  pitying  tears  withhold. 

Christ’s  sweet  mother  to  behold 
Sharing  in  His  agony? 


Pro  peccatis  suae  gentis, 
Vidit  Jesum  in  tormentis, 
Et  flagellis  subditum. 
Vidit  suum  dulcem  natum 
Morientem,  desolatum, 
Dum  emisit  spiritum. 


For  the  Father’s  broken  law, 
Mary  thus  the  Saviour  saw 
Sport  of  human  cruelties — 
Saw  her  sweet,  her  only  Son. 
God-forsaken  and  undone, 

Die  a  sinless  sacrifice! 


Eia  mater,  fons  amoris, 

Me  sentire  vim  doloris 
Fac,  ut  tecum  lugeam. 

Fac  ut  ardeat  cor  meum, 

In  amando  Christum  Deum 
Ut  illi  complaceam. 


Mary  mother,  fount  of  love, 

Make  me  share  thy  sorrow,  move 
All  my  soul  to  sympathy! 

Make  my  heart  within  me  glow 
With  the  love  of  Jesus — so 
Shall  I  find  acceptancy. 


Sancta  Mater,  istud  agas, 
Crucifixi  fige  plagas 
Cordi  meo  valide. 

Tui  Nati  vulnerati, 

Tam  dignati  pro  me  pati, 
Poenas  mecum  divide. 


Print.  O  Mother,  on  my  heart. 
Deeply  print  the  wounds,  the  smart 
Of  my  Saviour’s  chastisement; 

He  who,  to  redeem  my  loss, 
Deigned  to  bleed  upon  the  cross — 
Make  me  share  His  punishment. 


Fac  me  vere  tecum  flere, 
Crucifixo  condolere, 
Donee  ego  vixero. 

Juxta  crucem  tecum  stare, 
Et  tibi  me  sociare 
In  planctu  desidero. 


Ever  with  thee,  at  thy  side, 
’Neath  the  Christ,  the  Crucified. 

Mournful  mother,  let  me  be! 

By  the  Cross,  sad  vigil  keeping, 
Ever  watchful,  ever  weeping. 

Thy  companion  constantly! 


Virgo  virginum  praeclara, 

Mihi  jam  non  sis  amara; 

Fac  me  tecum  plangere. 

Fac  ut  portem  Christi  mortem 
Passionis  fac  consortem 
Et  plagas  recolere. 


Maid  of  maidens,  undefiled, 

Mother  gracious,  mother  mild, 

Melt  my  heart  to  weep  with  thee! 
Crown  me  with  Christ’s  thorny  wreath. 
Make  me  sharer  of  His  death, 

Sharer  of  His  victory. 
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Fac  me  plagis  vulnerari, 

Fac  me  cruce  inebriari, 

Et  cruore  filii. 
Inflammatus  et  accensus, 

Per  te,  Virgo,  sim  defensus, 
In  die  judicii. 


Never  from  the  mingled  tide 
Flowing  still  from  Jesus’  side. 

May  my  lips  inebriate  turn; 

And  when  in  the  day  of  doom, 
Lightning-like  He  rends  my  tomb, 
Shield,  oh  shield  me,  lest  I  burn! 


Fac  me  cruce  custodiri, 
Morte  Christi  praemuniri 
Consoveri  gratia. 
Quando  corpus  morietur, 
Fac  ut  animae  donetur 
Paradisi  gloria. 


So  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
Where  thy  Jesus  bled  for  me 
Still  shall  be  my  sortalice; 

So  when  flesh  and  spirit  sever 
Shall  I  live,  thy  boon,  for  ever 
In  the  joys  of  Paradise! 


Often  associated  with  Dies  Irae  and  the  Stabat  Mater  is  the 
three  thousand  line  satire,  De  Contemptu  Mundi  of  Bernard  of  Cluny. 
It  is,  according  to  Neale,  “The  most  lovely,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Dies  Irae  is  the  most  sublime  and  the  Stabat  Mater  the  most  pathetic 
of  mediaeval  hymns.”  It  is  a  bitter  attack  upon  prevalent  evils  of  all 
kinds  which  Bernard  found  in  the  men  about  him.  At  the  beginning 
there  is  a  glowing  description  of  Paradise  which,  when  paraphrased  in 
English  by  Neale,  speedily  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English 
hymns  and  the  prototype  of  subsequent  hymns  of  “heavenly  homesick¬ 
ness.”  The  meter  of  the  hymn  is  so  extraordinary  that  Bernard 
attributed  his  patience  in  successfully  using  it  to  special  help  from 
God.  With  a  glance  at  a  few  lines  we  will  speedily  sympathize  with 
him : 

Hora  novissima,  tempora  pessima  sunt,  vigilemus, 

Ecce  minaciter  imminet  arbiter  ille  supremus 
Imminet,  imminet  ut  mala  terminet,  aequa  coronet, 

Recta  remuneret,  anxia  liberet,  aethera  donet, 

Auferat  aspera  duraque  pondera  mentis  onustae, 

Sobria  muniat,  improba  puniat,  utraque  juste. 

\ 

The  first  two  lines  have  been  translated  into  English  verse  of  corre¬ 
sponding  rhyme  as  follows : 

These  are  the  latter  times, 

These  are  not  better  times, 

Let  us  stand  waiting! 

Lo,  how  with  awfulness, 

He.  first  in  lawfulness, 

Comes,  arbitrating! 


Saintsbury,  examining  the  Latin  lines  quoted,  notes  that  the  poet 
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is  not  satisfied  with  the  double-rhyme  alone,  but  after  the  first  two  lines, 
“he  redoubles  and  redoubles  again  every  possible  artifice — sound  repeti¬ 
tion  in  the  imminet,  imminet,  of  the  third  line,  alliteration  in  the  recta 
retnuneret  of  the  fourth,  and  everywhere  trills  and  roulades,  not  limited 
to  the  actually  rhyming  syllables  of  the  same  vowel — 

‘Tunc  nova  gloria  pectora  sobria  clarificabit  .  .  . 

Candida  lilia,  viva  monilia,  suret  ibi  Spousa  .  .  . 

Te  peto,  te  colo,  te  flagro,  te  volo,  canto,  saluto.’ 

He  has  instinctively  discovered  the  necessity  of  varying  as  much 
as  possible  the  cadence  and  composition  of  the  last  third  of  his  verse, 
and  carefully  avoids  anything  like  a  monotonous  use  of  his  only 
spondee ;  in  a  batch  of  eighteen  lines  taken  at  random,  there  are  only 
six  end-words  of  two  syllables,  and  these  only  once  rhyme  together. 
The  consequence  of  these  and  other  devices  is  that  the  whole  poem 
is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  swirl  and  eddy  of  sound  and  cadence,  con¬ 
stantly  varying,  constantly  shifting  its  centres  and  systems,  but  always 
assisting  the  sense  with  grateful  clash  or  murmur,  according  as  it  is 
loud  or  soft,  of  word-music.” 

More  familiar  to  many  than  the  hymns  already  mentioned  are 
those  of  that  master  of  scholastic  philosophy,  Thomas  Aquinas.  To 
us  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange  that  a  philosopher  should  become  a 
hymnist, — that  so  ardent  a  lover  of  Truth  should  neglect  his  love,  if 
only  for  a  short  time,  to  serve  her  sister,  Beauty.  Yet  we  are  probably 
the  people  who  nod  most  vigorously  when  a  Keats  or  an  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son  tells  us  that  Truth  and  Beauty  are  one.  Again  here,  too,  it  is 
certain  that  Thomas  Aquinas  served  neither  Truth  nor  Beauty  for 
their  own  sakes ;  he  knew  that  in  toiling  for  each  he  was  serving  God. 
Truth  and  Beauty  were  by  no  means  hostile,  for  this  Angelic  Doctor, 
but  sister-daughters  of  God,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  less  faithful  to 
Truth  when  he  wooed  Beauty  with  his  song  than  when  he  was  build¬ 
ing  scholastic  philosophy. 

Of  his  hymns,  the  Pange  Lingua  gloriosa  has  been  made  so 
familiar  through  the  singing  of  its  last  two  stanzas  which  begin  Tan - 
turn  ergo  Sacramentum  at  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
that  its  quotation  is  unnecessary.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  his  Ver- 
bum  supernum  prodiens  whose  last  stanzas  make  up  the  familiar  O 
Salutaris  Hostia. 
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His  Adoro  Te  devote ,  latens  Deltas  is  less  familiar  although 
hardly  less  lovely.  Its  charming,  almost  childlike  simplicity,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  first  two  stanzas,  is  inspiring.  This  is  a  translation  of 
Justice  O’Hagan : 

Hidden  God,  devoutly  I  adore  Thee, 

Truly  present  underneath  these  veils; 

All  my  heart  subdues  itself  before  Thee, 

Since  it  all  before  Thee  faints  and  fails. 

Not  to  sight,  or  taste,  or  touch,  be  credit, 

Hearing  only  do  vve  trust  secure; 

I  believe,  for  God  the  Son  hath  said  it — 

Word  of  truth  that  ever  shall  endure. 

On  the  cross  was  veiled  thy  Godhead’s  splendor, 

Here  Thy  manhood  lieth  hidden  too; 

Unto  both  alike  my  faith  I  render, 

And,  as  sued  the  contrite  thief,  I  sue. 

Though  I  look  not  on  Thy  wounds,  with  Thomas, 

Thee,  my  Lord  and  Thee,  my  God,  I  call: 

Make  me  more  and  more  believe  Thy  promise, 

Hope  in  Thee,  and  love  Thee  over  all. 

O  memorial  of  my  Saviour  dying, 

Living  bread,  that  giveth  life  to  man; 

May  my  soul,  its  life  from  Thee  supplying 
Taste  Thy  sweetness,  as  on  earth  it  can. 

Deign,  O  Jesus,  pelican  of  heaven, 

Me,  a  sinner,  in  Thy  blood  to  lave, 

To  a  single  drop  of  which  is  given, 

All  the  world  from  all  its  sin  to  save. 

Contemplating,  Lord,  Thy  hidden  presence, 

Grant  me  what  I  thirst  for  and  implore, 

In  revelation  of  Thine  essence, 

To  behold  Thy  glory  evermore. 

But  here  let  us  stop.  Yet  if  this  scribbler  hears  anyone  mutter¬ 
ing  he  should  have  done  so  fourteen  or  fifteen  pages  back,  he  will 
be  tempted  to  continue  for  so  many  more.  (He  won’t,  though.)  You 
are  going  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  near  future, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  better  way  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  this 
era  than  through  a  knowledge  of  its  hymnology.  And  while  a  good 
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deal  has  just  been  said  about  hymnology,  there  are  many  things  that 
had  to  be  passed  over.  There  are  the  two  hymns  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Charlemagne’s  Veni  Creator  Spiritus  and  the  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  of 
Robert  II;  there  is  the  early  Greek  dialogue  hymn  paraphrased  by 
Neale,  “Art  thou  weary,  are  thou  languid?”  There  is  the  delicate, 
Gaelic  “Jesukin  (Little  Jesus)”  by  St.  Ita,  which  begins: 

Jesukin 

Lives  my  little  cell  within, 

What  were  wealth  of  riches  here, 

All  is  lie  but  Jesuskin. 

Then  there  is  the  early  English  poem,  “Suite  iesu,  myn  huerte 
gleem  Brytore  then  the  sonne  beem,”  and  many  others.  The  Latin 
hymns  of  Gregory  have  been  passed  over,  and  those  of  Peter  the 
Venerable  and  Adam  of  St.  Victor.  And — but  here,  we  repeat,  let 
this  be  the  end. 


Insomniac 


With  heart  all  torn 
I  rise  at  morn. 

With  bruised  heart  at  night 
I  put  out  the  light. 

And  who  could  have  guessed 
By  the  bright  day-break 
That,  stone  on  my  breast, 

I  lay  awake? 


Francis  Shaw. 


OLD  MUMMS 

Francis  X .  Lawlor 


\^\d  Mumms  rocked  back  on  his  heels  and  eyed 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  a  squat  stone  tablet,  cylindrical  in  shape, 
covered  with  the  curiously  beautiful  picture-writing  of  the  primitive 
Egyptian.  Mumms  was  chief  guard  in  that  tomb-like  granite  pile  on 
Cheever  St.  on  whose  gloomy  fagade  stood  the  words,  “Royal  Museum 
of  Egyptology.”  The  old  fellow  was  an  institution  at  the  Museum — 
in  fact  the  callous  archaeology  students  from  the  city  university  made 
of  him  a  stock  joke,  each  class  handing  on  to  its  successor  a  legacy  of 
“Mummsian”  humor,  each  class  adding  its  own  accretions  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  fund  of  wit.  One  facetious  chap,  now  a  venerable  graybeard, 
had  in  the  days  of  yesteryear  fastened  on  him  the  sobriquet  of 
“Mumms  the  Mummy,”  solemnly  averring  that  Mumms  was  a  renas¬ 
cent  mummy  from  the  tomb  of  Men-Kan-Ra  III.  Indeed,  the  uni¬ 
versity  wags,  over  their  tankards  of  beer,  variously  computed  his  age 
as  circa  4500-6500  years.  But  then,  archaeology  students,  especially 
young  ones,  are  notorious  for  their  prodigality  with  time,  and  rightly 
so,  for  the  smallest  unit  into  which  they  divide  eternity  is  the  century, 
and  the  only  working  unit  they  recognize,  the  millennium.  Yet,  in 
truth,  Old  Mumms  had  something  of  an  Egyptian  cast  of  features  that 
might  indeed  lend  currency  to  the  fantastic  tales  about  his  Methusa- 
lean  age  and  his  weird  rebirth  into  this  world.  But  woe  to  the  hap¬ 
less  freshman  who  had  the  hardihood  to  scoff  at  the  stories  and  brand 
them  as  apocryphal.  “Crede  quia  impossibile  sit,”  the  student  tellers 
of  tales  would  roar,  and  either  bulldoze  or  buffet  the  rebel  into  belief. 
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As  old  Mumms  teetered  back  to  eye  from  an  even  more  acute 
angle  that  chunky  stone  cylinder  laboriously  wrought  by  some  master 
craftsman  of  olden  Egypt  in  beautiful  rows  of  hieroglyphs  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  splendid  bit  of  sculpture,  a  small  but  exquisite  intaglio 
of  an  old  Egyptian,  the  old  Museum  guard  was  serenely  complacent. 
Even  the  wispy  beams  of  the  sun  filtering  in  the  barred  windows  shone 
for  him  with  a  more  aureate  hue,  and  quickened  the  sepulchral  hall 
with  new  life.  And  why  shouldn’t  he  be  content?  Weren’t  his  most 
cherished  hopes  and  aspirations  about  to  be  realized?  Ever  since  the 
boy’s  mother  had  died  twenty  years  ago,  Mumms  had  destined  young 
Jeoffrey  for  a  life  as  a  scholar  and  professor  of  Egyptology  like  grand 
old  Doctor  Oakes  Ames,  the  curator,  who  was  the  father  of  the  gods 
in  Mumms’  theogony.  The  boy’s  mother,  to  be  sure,  had  wanted 
him  to  be  a  journeyman  plumber ;  it  was  a  respectable,  well-paying 
trade,  she  had  said.  A  preposterous  idea,  Mumms  had  snorted  tacitly, 
of  course,  for  he  was  a  timid  man.  But  then  the  poor  woman  was 
dead,  and  that  bugbear  of  journeyman  plumberdom  was  gone. 

His  plans  for  the  young  lad’s  future,  however,  he  carefully  con¬ 
cealed,  for  the  old  guard  was  very  thin-skinned  and  had  an  abnormal 
dread  of  ridicule;  and  if  his  scheme  should  come  to  grief,  then  he 
would  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  Museum.  And  the  Museum 
was  the  whole  world  to  Mumms.  So  he  kept  his  tongue  between  his 
teeth  and  only  thought — thought  of  the  day  when  he  should  execute 
his  grand  coup  and  then  gracefully  retire  from  the  eyes  of  the  admir¬ 
ing  world.  These  were  pleasant  thoughts,  and  sustaining  too,  while 
he  stinted  and  lived  niggardly  to  give  the  boy  all  the  good  things  of 
this  life.  So,  when  the  lad  was  eleven  years  old,  Mumms  sent  him  to 
public  school  and  then  to  the  university.  As  young  Jeoffrey  grew  in 
learning  so,  too,  did  old  Mumms’  joy  grow,  for  he  derived  a  vicarious 
pleasure  from  the  young  lad’s  progress  in  the  lore  of  ancient  Egypt. 
True,  he  hadn’t  seen  his  son  for  four  years  what  with  graduate  work  in 
Austria  and  that  widely-publicized  expedition  to  the  Upper  Nile,  which 
saw  the  discovery  of  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Kha-f-ra  II.  In  fact, 
for  the  last  ten  years  the  boy  had  made  only  casual  visits  home.  He 
wrote  now  and  then  rather  cold,  formal  notes.  Still  he  had  always 
been  reserved  and  apathetic — Mumms  ascribed  it  to  his  mother’s  early 
death. 
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But  today  the  boy  was  associate  professor  of  Egyptology  at 
Wheatstone  University  in  the  City  of  Leeds.  The  old  man  reread 
for  the  tenth  time  the  curt,  cold  note  Jeoffrey  had  sent  him. 

Sir: — My  appointment  as  Associate  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
Wheatstone  University  has  just  been  confirmed.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  my  capacity  as  Professor  I  shall  lead  a  party  of  students  to 
the  Royal  Museum  on  Tuesday  the  12th,  it  were  well  that  you  demean 
yourself  with  due  propriety  and  in  a  manner  consonant  with  my 
dignity.  Jeoffrey  Mumms. 

Ineffable  pride  welled  up  in  old  Mumms’  breast  as  he  thought 
of  his  son  leading  a  group  of  students  to  his  own  father’s  museum. 
Three  days  from  now  would  be  the  day  of  days,  his  moment  of  tri¬ 
umph  when  he  would  be  put  in  his  true  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world ;  when  his  own  son  would  publicly  acknowledge  him  as  a  father 
who  had  planned  and  toiled  and  stinted  long,  long  years  to  make  his 
son  what  he  was.  The  old  man’s  life  had  borne  sweet  fruit  and  of  the 
sweetness  thereof  he  was  about  to  taste. 

The  old  attendant  carefully  replaced  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  His 
eyes  swept  the  long  hall  with  a  comprehensive  glance  to  mark  all  the 
accustomed  objects  and  then  came  to  rest  on  the  chunky  stone  hiero¬ 
glyph  cylinder  in  front  of  him.  Odd  how  his  eyes  gravitated  toward 
it  lying  there  on  the  lacquered  taboret.  It  must  be  that  small  piece 
of  inlaid  intaglio  sculpture  that  had  the  magnetic  effect.  Indeed,  the 
old  sculptor  whose  name  is  known  only  to  the  Eternal  One  had  wrought 
a  tiny  masterpiece,  a  portraiture  of  an  old  bent  Egyptian,  and  old 
Mumms  was  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  work.  The  last  rays  of 
brumous  sun  focussed  sharply  on  the  sculptured  figure  above  the  rows 
of  hieroglyphs;  it  portrayed  a  little  old  man  bent  and  gnarled.  His 
single  garment  was  quite  amorphous  save  for  a  fold  or  two  deftly 
inserted.  But  it  was  the  face  toward  which  Mumms’  eyes  ever  tended. 
It  was  a  face  characteristically  Egyptian — a  projecting  jaw  slanting 
back  obliquely  to  an  aquiline  nose,  the  high  cheek  bones  seemingly 
drawing  the  parchment  skin  even  more  taut.  The  eyes  were  large  and 
round,  almost  the  ox-eyes  that  Homer  so  loved.  They  were  the  eyes 
of  a  man  who  had  suffered  intensely;  sadness,  unspeakable  sadness, 
radiated  from  them.  Oddly,  too,  they  had  the  unpleasant  faculty  of 
following  with  their  pietous  stare  the  eyes  of  anyone  who  looked  upon 
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them,  something  like  the  eyes  of  “La  Joconde.”  Old  Mumms  felt  a 
strange  affinity  for  the  poor  old  man ;  there  welled  up  in  him  a  certain 
feeling  of  compassion  and  sympathy  toward  that  old  Egyptian.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  sun’s  rays  were  quenched — sinking  below  the  sill  of  the 
grated  window  and  leaving  the  hieroglyphic  cylinder  with  its  sorrowful 
old  man  in  the  fantastic  shadows. 

Mumms  hastily  consulted  his  watch  and  then  strode  across  the 
hall  to  dismiss  his  two  assistants,  Blackerby  and  Doane,  chuckling  all 
the  while  as  he  thought  of  his  own  triumph  and  their  chagrin  on  the 
occasion  of  his  son’s  public  acknowledgment  of  him  as  his  father. 
There  had  ever  been  friction  between  Mumms  and  his  underlings; 
they  used  to  poke  shy  fun  at  him,  but  he  put  up  with  them  patiently, 
confident  that  the  day  of  reckoning  would  come. 

That  eve,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  Mumms  walked  home  and  pride 
and  joy  walked  with  him. 

***** 

On  that  day  of  days  when  his  son  was  to  conduct  a  group  of 
students  to  his  father’s  museum  old  Mumms  glowed  with  pride  as 
he  thought  of  his  boy’s  triumphal  entry,  and  his  own  high  glory  second 
only  to  that  of  his  conquering  son.  He  heard  even  now  the  sweet 
words  of  praise  that  would  be  his,  and  he  gloated  over  the  fawning 
adulation  of  those  two  old  dunderheads  of  assistants  of  his,  Blackerby 
and  Doane,  who  thought  him  just  a  decrepit  museum  guard  fit  only  to 
be  retired  like  an  old  horse  put  out  to  pasture  to  die.  Their  envy  and 
jealousy  would  be  turned  to  wonder  and  praise,  grudging  though  it 
be,  by  the  touchstone  of  his  son’s  success. 

Mumm’s  joy  became  expansive  and  with  a  sweeping  glance  his  eyes 
took  in  the  whole  room,  ranging  over  his  familiar  mummies  and 
mummy  cases  and  ushabtus  and  canopic  jars  and  wall  paintings,  stop¬ 
ping  a  while  to  glower  at  Blackerby  and  Doane  and  finally  coming  to 
rest  on  the  sorrowing  eyes  of  the  little  old  man  of  the  stone  cylinder. 
Strange,  thought  Mumms,  how  those  eyes  were  surcharged  with  sorrow. 
But  between  him  and  the  old  man  there  had  sprung  up  an  inexplicable 
bond  of  sympathy,  and  in  this,  his  hour  of  joy,  he  could  pardon  the 
old  man  his  sorrowing  gaze. 

Mumms  consulted  his  watch  for  the  twentieth  time  and  the  hands 
showed  five  minutes  before  the  hour.  In  a  few  moments  his  son  was 
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to  be  here  with  his  tyro  Egyptologists,  his  son,  who  was  to  be  the 
supreme  happiness  of  his  old  age.  In  his  glee  he  had  deployed  his 
underlings  in  positions  such  that  they  were  able  to  be  eye  witnesses 
of  his  triumph.  Suddenly  the  creaking  of  the  massive  gates  announced 
their  coming.  Mumms  started  forward  eager  to  accord  Jeoffrey  all 
the  little  courtesies  and  attentions  that  he  had  learned  in  his  years  of 
functioning  as  major-domo  in  the  museum.  But  he  was  frustrated  in 
his  attempt  to  usher  him  in ;  the  inner  door  swung  open,  and  into  the 
room  stalked  a  lean,  hard-faced  man. 

“My  — ,”  blurted  old  Mumms  incoherently. 

“Sir,”  cut  in  the  son  coldly,  “I  have  already  in  my  letter  desig¬ 
nated  the  only  seemly  relations  between  you  and  me.  If  my  language 
was  not  intelligible  enough,  then  I  must  be  more  blunt,  even  though  such 
a  course  offends  my  finer  sensibilities.  Henceforth,  you  and  I  will  have 
no  further  contact;  the  disparity  is  quite  patent.  We  shall  consider 
this  highly  distasteful  episode  ended.  Be  pleased  to  stand  aside;  we 
need  no  further  attendance.” 

The  unfilial  repudiation,  the  brutal,  callous  rebuff,  stupefied  old 
Mumms.  He  tottered  back  automatically  to  his  customary  position 
opposite  the  little  old  man  with  the  sad,  sad  eyes.  His  joys,  hopes, 
triumphs,  aspirations  were  all  as  naught,  mere  jettison  on  the  sea  of 
despair. 

For  an  hour  he  stood  there  dull,  insentient,  lifeless.  Despair 
gnawed  at  his  bowels.  He  had  been  fed  with  ingratitude  and  the 
bitterest  of  ingratitude,  filial  ingratitude.  The  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
of  the  act  racked  his  soul  until  he  was  hard  put  to  keep  from  crying 
aloud.  The  fruits  of  his  life’s  labor  had  soured,  but  he  was  forced 
to  eat  that  fruit.  For  a  long  time  the  old  man  stood  there  and  thought 
how  utterly  worthless  life  was. 

Another  party  of  students  entered  under  Professor  Grabine,  the 
University  idol.  Grabine  always  asked  Mumms,  who  was,  in  his  way, 
quite  an  amateus  student  of  Egyptology,  to  accompany  the  party  on 
the  lecture.  And  Mumms  always  went  gladly,  partly  because  he  longed 
to  learn  the  lore  his  son  was  master  of ;  partly  because  he,  too,  adored 
Grabine  even  though  he  lacked  the  gray  Vandyke,  the  gold  pince  nez, 
and  the  god-like  mien  of  Mumms’  professorial  ideal. 

“Hello,  Mumms !  ” 
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‘‘How  are  you,  sir!”  Mumms  managed. 

“Raw  day,  Mumms.  Coming  with  us  while  we  make  the  rounds?” 

“No,  sir,  I  think  not,  sir.” 

“All  right.  I  say,  Mumms,  are  you  quite  well  ?” 

“Quite  all  right,  sir,  quite  all  right.” 

“Well,  let’s  start,  boys.”  He  turned  on  his  heel  and  looked  down 
on  Mumms’  old  stone  man  with  the  sad  eyes.  “Now  here’s  a  hiero¬ 
glyphic  cylinder  with  an — er — sentimental  interest,  I  believe  they  call 
it.  The  old  fellow  whose  likeness  you  see  there  was  a  stone  carver 
in  the  reign  of  Kha-f-ra  II.  I  translated  the  hieroglyphs  and  they  do 
make  a  gripping  story.  If  there  were  such  things  as  Egyptian  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  I’ll  wager  they  must  have  blurbed  the  whole  thing  as 
a  daily  story  from  real  life,  one  of  so-called  human  interest  stories.” 

In  spite  of  himself  Mumms  pricked  up  his  ears — anything  to 
banish  the  harrowing  sorrow  that  was  gnawing  at  his  inwards.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  felt  a  strange  affinity  for  the  old  stone  man  and  their  twin 
sorrows  magnified  that  feeling  of  fellowship. 

Grabine  picked  up  the  thread  of  his  story  in  his  jerky,  quaint 
style.  “Poor  old  beggar  was  rather  unconscionably  ambitious,  it  seems, 
and  wanted  his  son  to  be  a  priest.  In  one  way  or  another,  he  got 
the  boy  into  the  sacerdotal  caste  and  then  the  conceited  prig,  with  a 
holier-than-thou  attitude,  publicly  disowned  the  old  man.  Egypt  was 
quite  caste-ridden  at  the  time  and  so  that  young  monster  repudiated 
his  own  father.  Of  course  the  cruel  act  broke  the  old  fellow’s  heart. 
He  went  home,  took  this  stone  cylinder,  graved  on  it  his  tale  of 
woe  and  above  it  sculptured  his  own  image  with  those  sorrowing  eyes. 
There’s  a  deal  of  grief  and  suffering  in  that  face.  The  poor  old  chap 
was  a  true  artist  even  if  he  was  unworthy  of  his  high  caste  son.  Then, 
his  life’s  work  done  and  done  none  too  well  in  his  opinion,  he  laid  down 
his  mallet  and  chisel  and  died ;  and,  according  to  his  wishes,  they  buried 
his  stony  jeremiad  with  him  and  that’s  why  I  can  tell  you  his  story 
today.  Poor  old  fellow — well,  let’s  on.” 

Mumms  stood  still  and  looked  down  upon  the  little  old  man  with 
understanding;  and  the  strange  pair — the  flesh  man  and  the  stone 
man — long  held  communion  and  found  solace  in  the  mutual  sympathy 
and  compassion  born  of  kindred  sorrow. 
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X  never  would  have  dined  at  the  St.  Pierre  that 
day  had  I  known  all  the  time  and  labor  it  was  to  cost  me  in  the  future. 
But  as  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  things  that  shall 
be,  the  routine  of  a  month  was  not  broken  and  destiny  had  her  way. 
The  waiter  had  taken  my  order  and  the  goodly  amount  of  intervening 
time  I  spent  in  noting  the  man  two  tables  away,  flicking  over  the  pages 
of  a  manuscript  with  his  right  hand  which  had  formerly  been  employed 
in  conveying  food  to  his  mouth  in  a  very  abstracted  manner.  Each 
turning  of  the  page  indicated  that  an  expansion  of  his  smile  was  to 
take  place  so  that  when  the  end  was  reached  his  mirth  had  become  a 
very  audible  but  very  pleasant  laugh.  He  laid  the  manuscript  aside 
and  was  about  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  food  before  him 
when  he  looked  over  to  catch  my  quizzical  smile.  Whereupon  he 
brushed  his  lips  with  his  napkin,  pushed  back  his  chair  and  brought 
the  script  over.  A  friend  had  written  it,  and  asked  him  to  give  his 
opinion.  I  read  it,  and  my  laughter  was  less  restrained  than  his.  For 
the  article  was  entitled,  “Will  a  Wise  Man  Love?”  and  the  author, 
who  had  set  out  to  prove  the  negative,  ended  by  giving  ironclad  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  effect  that  a  man  cannot  love  wisely. 

“I  am  afraid,”  said  the  other  as  I  handed  it  back,  “that  the  blun¬ 
der  was  a  conscious  one.  My  friend  discovered  that  he  could  not 
prove  the  original  thesis  so  he  took  the  easiest  way  out.” 

“Why,  as  to  that,”  I  answered  him,  “I  cannot  agree.  The  thesis 
he  proved  is  undoubtedly  the  easier  one  yet  the  other  is  not  sufficiently 
difficult  to  discourage  a  body/’ 
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We  argued.  And  in  this  manner  it  came  about  that  I  let  myself 
in  for  work,  the  extent  of  which  I  did  not  then  realize.  It  was  decided 
that  in  my  spare  time  I  should  write  a  proof  of  “A  Wise  Man  Will 
Not  Love,”  and  on  completion  it  should  be  sent  to  his  home  at  Short 
Hills.  For  his  part,  if  he  were  forced  to  accept  the  proof  as  conclusive, 
he  must  fulfill  all  my  social  engagements  for  the  period  of  one  year. 
And  having  thus  agreed,  we  parted. 

It  was  two  weeks  later  that  the  work  was  begun.  The  best  method 
of  attack,  I  thought,  would  be  to  look  into  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of 
history  and  collect  a  large  number  of  names  somewhat  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  debaters  who  are  reputed  to  be  masters  of  the  argumentative 
art.  And  like  them  also,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  treat  of  a  few  ad¬ 
verse  cases,  cases  which  might  lead  my  friend  of  the  dining  room  to 
think  he  could  build  up  a  strong  defence  of  the  contrary  thesis. 

At  the  very  outset  I  ran  into  a  snag  which  simply  had  to  be  dealt 
with — how  to  explain  Solomon.  He  was  no  laggard  in  love,  unless  he 
took  those  thousand  wives  merely  to  tenant  the  immense  abode  in 
which  he  dwelt ;  and  his  wisdom  has  been  attested  to  in  the  age-old 
simile  “as  wise  as  Solomon.”  Was  a  denial  possible?  I  saw  none, 
though  for  half  an  hour  I  sat  staring  out  the  window  in  search  of  it,  as  if 
it  would  be  found  in  the  trees  or  in  the  chirpings  of  the  birds.  In  dis¬ 
gust  I  threw  down  my  pen  and  trudged  gloomily  to  Roger’s,  a  neighbor 
whom  I  had  told  of  the  dinner  incident.  The  difficulty  was  related. 

“So  here  I  am,”  I  concluded  woefully  from  the  depths  of  the  chair, 
“not  even  able  to  launch  the  boat,  A  perfectly  common  instance  of  a 
wise  man  in  love,  and  nothing  to  disprove  it.” 

There  was  a  short  pause.  “I  can  help  you,”  Roger  said. 

“You  can!”  I  exclaimed.  “Heaven  be  praised!” 

“You’ll  have  to  accept  my  statements  on  faith.  The  reference 
book  has  been  borrowed  for  the  nonce.” 

“Well,  if  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  book,  and  the  substance  of 
the  quotation,”  I  said,  “everything  will  be  all  right.” 

“The  name  of  the  book,”  he  began,  “is  Pleistodoron’s  Ancient 
Kings ,  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Simon  Addington.  In  it  is  found 
the  basis  for  the  historical  certainty  of  Solomon’s  actually  possessing 
that  charming  multitude  of  fair  companions.  But — and  here  is  the  de¬ 
vastating  matter — this  most  reliable  Greek  states  that  the  notorious 
royal  wisdom  was  but  a  myth!” 
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“His  wisdom  a  myth !  ” 

“Nothing  more/’  Roger  answered.  “The  story  of  the  bisecting  of 
the  infant  was  basely  misinterpreted,  that  is  unless  Solomon  had  hire¬ 
lings  touch  up  the  records  which  posterity  received.  At  any  rate,  the 
truth  was  concealed.  And  Pleistodoron’s  version  was  this.  There  was 
something  of  the  barbarian  in  the  king,  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
crude  way  of  surmounting  obstacles,  namely  eliminate  the  human  who 
offered  the  obstacle.  It  mattered  not  that  it  was  a  mere  babe,  its  death 
was  ordered.  Sheer  brutality  was  intended,  not  an  act  of  wisdom.  The 
second  point,  since  proved  without  a  doubt,  was  that  neither  woman 
was  really  the  mother.  In  view  of  this  evidence,  the  historian  con¬ 
cluded,  we  cannot  consider  Solomon  a  wise  man ;  more  than  that,  if  he 
knew  this  story  was  being  handed  down  incorrectly,  and  did  nothing 
to  prevent  its  propagation,  then  he  not  only  was  not  wise  he  was  not 
even  honest.  And  that’s  the  quotation  as  I  remember  it,”  Roger 
ended.  “I’m  sorry  the  book  is  not  here,  but - ” 

“Roger,  my  friend,”  I  cried,  “you  have  saved  me!  You  have  given 
me  a  renewal  of  life.” 

And  with  that  I  rushed  back  to  my  study.  Indeed  my  friend  had 
done  more  than  clear  up  the  case  of  Solomon ;  he  made  it  easy  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  unhappily  married  Socrates.  For  I  remembered  instantly 
that  another  Greek,  a  Socratic  contemporary  named  Chilo  of  Medea, 
had  declared  the  philosopher  did  not  love  even  though  he  took  a  wife. 
Under  the  circumstances  which  Chilo  related,  the  step  taken  was  quite 
necessary.  Socrates,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greek  masters, 
nourished  himself  from  the  table  of  his  pupils  and  slept  under  their 
roofs.  It  was  simply  unfortunate  (as  things  turned  out)  that  he  was 
teaching  the  sons  of  Hipperchus,  the  elder,  for  only  three  weeks  after 
he  had  taken  the  assignment,  the  father,  already  a  widower,  became 
very  sick  and  died.  Before  his  death,  however,  he  very  effectively 
pleaded  with  Socrates  to  look  after  his  children,  three  boys  and  a  girl. 
The  philosopher  was  a  kindly  man,  and  he  promised  the  dying  parent 
even  though  he  was  extremely  unfamiliar  with  the  rearing  of  children ; 
consequently  he  looked  about  him,  found  Xantippe  and  took  her  to 
wife  for  the  very  obvious  reason  of  caring  for  the  children  who  had 
been  thrust  upon  him.  And  Chilo,  not  unreasonably  concludes  from 
this  that  Socrates  did  not  marry  out  of  love,  but  merely  out  of  ex¬ 
pediency. 
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An  historical  transition  would  naturally  carry  one  from  Greece  to 
Rome  and  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  something  of  help  in 
the  writings  of  the  masters.  In  Juvenal  there  were  to  be  found  many 
choice  tid-bits,  the  choicest  of  all  being  one  that  might  be  read  in  his 
sixth  satire.  I  once  heard  the  remark  that  whatever  the  Roman  Satirist 
said  about  his  own  period  might  be  equally  applicable  to  ours.  I  neither 
agreed  nor  disagreed  with  the  remark,  yet  I  thought  there  was  much 
,to  be  said  for  Juvenal’s  reply  to  Postumus,  who  had  announced  his 
marriage  intentions,  and  so  I  took  it  as  part  of  the  proof  of  my  thesis. 
“Well,”  says  the  satirist,  “you  used  to  be  sane,  at  any  rate!  You, 
Postumus,  going  to  marry!  What  Tisiphone,  what  snakes  are  driving 
you  mad?  Can  you  submit  to  be  the  slave  of  any  woman  while  so 
many  other  halters  are  to  be  had  ?  So  long  as  high  and  dizzy  windows 
are  open  for  you,  and  the  Aemilian  Bridge  presents  itself  so  near  at 
hand?”  And  I  felt  that  he  might  have  added — but  I’ll  refrain  from 
writing  it  since  this  is  to  be  built  upon  the  great  personages  of  history. 

I  began  to  gloat  over  the  ease  of  my  conquest;  I  could  afford  to 
rest  awhile  from  my  labor.  And  the  following  week  I  spent  at  the 
Country  Club  attempting  to  cure  a  slice  in  my  golf  game  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  one  at  tennis.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  a  happy  frame  of 
mind  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  duffer,  or  so  it  seemed,  for  I  whittled 
a  few  strokes  from  my  insidious  score.  However,  peace  was  not  to  be 
mine  for  long.  The  locker  room  conversation  happened  to  turn  to 
dishonesty,  most  likely  proceeding  from  the  overnight  miracle  of  a 
duffer  turning  in  a  remarkable  card,  and — the  bubble  burst.  Doubt 
entered  my  mind.  Would  my  St.  Pierre  proof-reader  be  intellectually 
dishonest?  Would  he  slide  through  my  arguments  and  refuse  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  merit?  I  said  to  myself  that  this  would  not  be  so,  yet 
I  dropped  everything  and  returned  home  and  to  work. 

I  did  not  expect  to  derive  any  help  from  the  Middle  Ages  for 
chivalry  was  a  rock-bound  tradition  and  so  widespread  that  medieval 
wisdom  might  bow  before  it;  not  that  the  intellectual  giants  would 
approve  of  it  but  rather  would  they  refrain  from  comment.  I  was 
mistaken,  they  kept  their  chivalrous  spirit  within  bounds  and  conse¬ 
quently  documents  are  to  be  had  in  support  of  “A  Wise  Man  Will  Not 
Love.”  Frequent  usage  was  made  of  the  quotation  which  St.  Jerome 
found  in  the  book  of  Theophrastus,  and  it  is  this :  “There  is  a  golden 
book  current  under  the  name  of  Theophrastus ;  it  is  entitled  “On  Mar- 
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riage,”  and  the  question  is  whether  a  wise  man  would  take  a  wife. 
(N.  B.  In  those  days  they  failed  to  see  the  twentieth  century  distinc¬ 
tion  between  love  and  marriage.)  The  author  concludeth  that  a  wise 
man  would  sometimes  do  so  if  the  lady  were  fair  to  see  and  well  bred, 
and  of  honorable  parentage,  and  if  he  himself  were  healthy  and 
wealthy;  but  unto  this  he  addeth:  “These  things  are  seldom  concurrent 
in  a  marriage;  the  wise  man,  therefore,  should  not  wed!”  In  addition 
to  St.  Jerome’s  extract  from  Theophrastus,  it  was  a  medieval  vogue 
for  the  wise  unhaltered  to  jocosely  remark  that  “that  man  is  worthy 
to  have  a  little  bell  hung  with  a  golden  chain  around  his  neck,  who 
hath  not  repented  taking  a  wife  before  the  year  is  out.”  I  deemed  it 
worthy  of  especial  note  that  the  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages  succeeded  in 
attaining  a  catharsis,  as  it  were,  of  chivalry  and  learning. 

I  wondered  whom  I  might  draw  upon  next,  and  then  it  came  to 
me  that  an  authority  on  English  Literature  described  Francis  Bacon  as 
“the  author  of  those  famous  Essays  which  stand  as  models  of  keen 
thought  and  simple  style — he  had  no  emotion,  no  poetic  fancy — he 
was  a  thinking  machine,  well  oiled  and  noiseless.”  And  I  thought  that 
he  surely  must  have  something  to  say  in  behalf  of  my  thesis.  He  had 
indeed;  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  sheerest  fact,  he  asks  us  to  observe 
that  “amongst  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons  there  is  not  one  that 
hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  degree  of  love.”  It  is  fortunate, 
perhaps,  that  this  man  of  wisdom  died  when  he  did  for  he  would  have 
mourned  to  see  John  Dryden  fall  by  the  wayside ;  nor  would  he  have 
been  consoled  even  upon  learning  of  Dryden’s  return  to  the  fold  which 
one  might  say  took  place  in  his  epigram  on  his  wife: 

“Here  lies  my  wife;  here  let  her  lie, 

Now  she’s  at  rest,  and  so  am  I.” 

Alexander  Pope,  unlike  his  predecessor,  never  left  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  of  wisdom;  concerning  women,  he  remained  always 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  ironic  and  questioning  couplet: 

“Why  decked  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford, 

Why  Angels  called,  and  angel-like  adored?” 

These  names  constituted  sufficient  proof  of  my  thesis.  But  I 
said  to  myself,  it  is  not  complete ;  it  does  not  include  men  of  our  own 
times  and  consequently  it  might  be  inferred  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
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cent  change  of  opinion.  With  regard  to  this  last  choice,  however,  it 
need  not  be  as  strong  as  the  preceding.  So  I  began  to  look  around  me. 

After  having  found  what  I  wanted,  a  great  doubt  assailed  me  as 
to  whether  I  might  use  it.  For  it  was  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  scientist 
and  my  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  state  with  certainty  that  the 
members  of  this  profession  are  to  be  accredited  with  the  quality  of 
wisdom.  Too  often  have  they  observed  the  most  minute  of  facts  only 
to  attach  so  weird  an  explanation  to  their  research,  that  people  had 
come  to  doubt  not  only  their  wisdom  but  their  sanity  also.  It  is  not 
right,  perhaps,  to  go  as  far  as  this  even  though  there  might  be  ample 
evidence  to  prove  it,  nor  should  we  pass  scientists  off  lightly  saying 
that  they  discover  physical  laws  and  such,  like  a  baby  learning  that 
the  oft-exampled  red  hot  stove  cannot  be  touched.  For  who  will  deny 
that  it’s  much  more  difficult  to  conjecture  that  the  cosmos  was  acci¬ 
dentally  evolved  from  chaos  than  to  realize  the  painful  possibilities  of 
the  pricking  of  a  needle ;  or  to  say  that  the  world  has  now  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  five  thousand  or  five  million  years,  than  to  impress  upon 
the  infantile  mind  (that  is  the  mind  of  the  child)  the  indigestible  qual¬ 
ities  of  nickels  and  dimes.  However,  we  must  subscribe  to  the  fact  that 
scientists  treat  only  of  approximate  and  are  not  suposed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  ultimate  causes  of  things.  An  end  to  this  on  scientists ;  the 
point  was  that  no  one  had  set  down  in  so  many  words  that  these 
searchers  of  the  divine  (if  it  be  divine)  plan  of  the  cosmos  were  not 
mentally  attired  and  I  did  not  take  it  upon  myself,  at  that  time,  to 
prove  the  contrary,  but  allowed  it  to  pass  as  if  they  were  so  equipped. 
After  all,  my  case  did  not  hinge  on  the  words  of  the  zoologist.  I  was 
going  to  quote  so  whether  he  is  to  be  termed  a  wise  man  or  not  is  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant ;  his  declaration  merely  indicates  that  modern  men 
of  erudition,  whom  the  zoologist  is  no  doubt  verbally  imitating,  are 
still  of  the  opinion  that  wise  men  will  not  love.  The  zoologist  was  a 
connoisseur  of  fish  parasites ;  and  on  being  asked  if  he  were  married, 
he  replied  that  he  was  not  since  wives  are  varieties  of  parasites  in  whom 
he  was  not  interested.  Of  course,  a  truly  wise  man  would  not  state  it 
in  such  a  manner,  but,  then,  scientists  are  poor  in  everything,  even  in 
imitations. 

The  proof  was  done.  A  wise  man  will  not  love.  I  had  given  ex¬ 
amples  of  Jew,  pagan  and  Christian ;  I  had  quoted  men  of  the  highest 
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branches  of  learning,  philosophers  and  litterateurs,  and  I  had  de¬ 
scended  to  the  infinitely  inferior  branch  of  science.  I  folded  up  the 
thesis  and  sent  it  to  Short  Hills. 

****** 

I  was  settled  comfortably  in  my  study  a  week  later  when  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  Winters. 

“What  is  it,  Winters?”  I  asked. 

“Telephone,  sir.  Mrs.  Dome  wishes  to  know  if  you  will  kindly 
attend  a  dinner  party.” 

“Tell,  her,  Winters,  if  she  must  have  a  man,  to  get  in  touch  with 
my  social  substitute.” 

“Very  good,  sir.” 

Finis. 
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Request 

When  I  prayed  for  speech 
So  many  things  I  had  to  say, 

Till  the  grape  I  could  not  reach 
Swung  rny  way. 

I  ate  it — and  threw  the  skin  away. 

I  have  the  fruit  I  asked  for  first. 

I  do  not  hunger.  I  do  not  thirst. 
Out  of  a  careless  mind  I  pray, 
“Give  me  the  want  you  took  away.” 


— Stephen  Fleming. 


(Founded  by  the  Class  of  1884) 
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ON  MEDIAEVALISM 

The  analytic  tendency  of  our  age  can  be  contrasted  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  synthesis  which  characterized  the  mediaeval  period.  We  are 
given  over  to  the  complete  stratafication  of  every  branch  of  learning 
so  that  the  numerous  tributaries  almost  require  the  services  of  a  genea¬ 
logical  expert  for  their  nominal  assemblage,  while  the  knowledge  of 
them  as  a  unit  is  rarely  found  in  one  mind.  The  mediaevals,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  things  apart  but  always  with  a  synthetic  eye.  The 
architect  of  a  cathedral  was  the  builder  and  mason ;  he  planned  the 
parts  with  the  whole  in  mind.  In  philosophy  he  had  his  counterpart  in 
Aquinas;  and  in  literature  in  Dante.  But  what  is  most  important, 
these  minds  secured  a  synthesis  which  is  the  root  of  all  the  attraction 
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which  men  of  letters  are  beginning  to  find  in  them  after  four  centuries 
of  abuse  and  ridicule ;  it  is  the  synthesis  of  laughter  and  learning. 

This  commingling  of  laughter  and  learning  made  the  mediaeval 
the  most  fortunate  of  men.  Without  it  he  might  have  fallen  as  the 
sneering  pseudo-aesthete  of  the  Renaissance  fell.  Instead  of  accepting 
what  was  of  value  in  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  he  might  have 
cast  it  aside  in  its  entirety  as  the  intellectual  charlatan  rejected  me¬ 
diaeval  knowledge  ;  he  might  have  set  the  individual  man  on  a  pedes¬ 
tal  and  built  a  thousand  unsound  philosophies  about  him;  finally  he 
might  have  plunged  into  the  hopeless  and  gloomy  misery  of  his 
chronological  successor. 

We  of  today  are  beginning  to  shy  away  from  the  error  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance.  We  are  discovering  and  accepting  the  truth  of  the  Middle 
Ages  together  with  what  was  worth  while  in  the  Renaissance.  We  know 
that  that  age  of  laughter  and  learning  was  not  perfect,  but,  as  ours 
is  less  so,  there  are  things  of  that  period  which  it  will  be  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  to  cultivate  and  to  take  every  bit  of  sustenance  they  offer. 
The  study  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  will  benefit  the  philosopher;  the 
artist  can  draw  unendingly  upon  the  art  of  the  cathedral  and  the  allied 
arts;  modern  industry  can  gain  by  at  least  a  partial  pursuit  or  the 
ideals  of  the  guilds;  and  the  Church  itself  can  remove  the  blight  of 
sentimentalism  which  has  fallen  upon  its  music  and  its  hymns  by  a 
thorough  searching  of  those  unsurpassable  products  of  mediaeval  saints. 
The  essays  which  the  Stylus  offers  this  year  are  intended  to  whet 
the  appetite  for  the  feast  of  laughter  and  learning  which  awaits  him 
who  cares  to  eat  and  drink  of  words  more  numerous,  more  weighty 
and  more  accomplished  than  ours.  If  he  but  partake,  he  will  enjoy. 

*  * 

We  are  indebted  to  Fr.  Stinson  and  Mr.  O’Loughlin  for  allowing 
us  to  ransack  the  Library  and  to  sail  away  with  everything  that  would 
help  in  the  writing  of  essays  on  mediaevalism. 

*  * 

To  Felix  Doherty,  last  year’s  editor,  we  wish  a  double  portion  of 
health  and  happiness,  and  we  hope  that  before  our  scholastic  day  is 
done  we  may  announce  his  engagement  to  the  Lady  of  Literary  For¬ 
tunes. 


Cfre  fjrtsi 


Foreword 

Space  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Stylus  for  the  current  year  affords 
considerable  temptation  to  play  the  pedant  and  to  enter  upon  a  studied 
harangue  on  the  interest  a  college  student  should  have  in  contemporary 
affairs  of  art,  and  to  assert  dogmatically  that  students  should  inform 
themselves,  willy-nilly,  on  subjects  which  do  not  interest  them  and 
which  do  not  play  even  a  small  part  in  their  daily  lives.  On  second 
thought,  however,  it  can  be  seen  that  such  indulgence  would  probably 
bring  about  effects  quite  the  contrary  of  those  one  wishes  to  achieve. 
There  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  hoary  saying,  “You  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can’t  make  him  drink.”  If  a  small  amount 
of  figurative  water  is  at  some  time  provided  in  these  pages,  then  the 
aim  of  this  department  will  have  been  accomplished.  It  would  be  poor 
taste  to  issue  superior  orders  concerning  the  drinking  of  it. 

Strict  formal  criticism  of  current  activities  in  the  world  of  Music, 
Painting,  the  Theatre,  and  the  numerous  other  divisions  of  that  which 
may  come  under  the  broad  heading  of  Art,  is,  of  course,  impossible 
here.  Limited  space  forbids  this,  and,  more  to  point,  any  attempt  at 
criticism  of  an  extended  nature  would  probably  involve  the  critic, 
sooner  or  later,  in  some  embarrassment.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  de¬ 
partment  to  make  observations  on  current  topics  of  Art,  trusting  that 
they  may  prove  of  some  small  interest.  To  provide  more  than  this 
would  be  difficult  indeed. 
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Summer  Art 

Provincetown,  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  is  called  the  summer  Art 
center  of  the  country.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  this,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  little  old  town  is  a  most  fascinating  spot.  Yellow 
sand  dunes  and  a  sapphire  or  smoke-colored  sea  form  a  color  combina¬ 
tion  of  curious  charm.  Add  to  this  a  peculiarly  enervating  atmos¬ 
phere,  narrow  streets,  and  comfortable  little  houses,  and  you  have 
Provincetown.  This  Cape  Cod  town  is  thronged  with  visitors  during 
the  summer  months,  artists  and  pseudo-artists.  The  most  delightful 
time  in  which  to  “stop  over,”  however,  is  after  the  summer  crowds  have 
gone.  September  is  a  particularly  glorious  month  with  its  breath-tak¬ 
ing  sand,  sea,  and  leaves. 

Two  Art  exhibitions  hold  forth  here  every  summer,  one  the  Con¬ 
servative,  and  the  other,  the  Modern.  That  the  latter  was  this  year 
particularly  uninteresting  could  be  perceived  by  almost  anyone.  Ross 
Moffett’s  “The  Wreck”  was  a  good  study  in  the  darker  part  of  the 
spectrum,  and  two  landscapes  of  Henry  Hensche  were  not  without 
merit.  Such  things  as  Karl  Knath’s  “Provincetown  Blues”  and  “Clock 
and  Candle,”  however,  reflected  little  credit  upon  the  colony.  The  rest 
was  either  dull  or  amusing. 

The  Conservative  exhibition  was  better.  A  fine  portrait  of  Henry 
Hawthorne,  the  late  premier  artist  of  the  colony,  figured  prominently. 
Among  other  canvases,  the  influence  of  French  schools  could  be  per¬ 
ceived,  notably  that  of  Degas.  The  favorite  subject,  the  perennial  sand 
dunes,  was,  of  course,  much  in  evidence.  Canvases  of  Waugh,  Brown, 
Pfeiffer  and  others  of  the  year-round  painters  were  observed  with  in¬ 
terest.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  Conservative  exhibition  was  note¬ 
worthy  in  that  it  was  startlingly  modern  in  tone,  varying  in  this  way 
from  those  of  past  years. 

It  was  not  this  department’s  privilege  to  see  the  tenth  annual  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  North  Shore  Art  Association  up  Gloucester  way.  Critics 
were  at  variance  as  to  its  merit,  some  calling  it  “just  about  middlin’,” 
and  others  declaring  it  to  be  the  best  in  the  country.  Doctors  do  dis¬ 
agree. 

From  Pittsburgh  where,  every  year,  is  held  the  famous  Interna¬ 
tional  Art  Exhibit,  a  friend  writes: 

“.  .  .  There  is  one  especially  imposing  painting  by  a  French  artist 
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of  Christ  at  Emmaus — the  only  light  in  the  picture  comes  from  the 
incredibly  beautiful  red  hair  of  Christ.  There  are  several  of  George 
Bellows’,  notably  the  ‘Forty-two  Kids,’  a  really  Zolaesque  bit  of  work. 
Some  Monet’s,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  ones  in  Boston,  and  one 
lovely  Venetian  canal  by  Le  Sidaner.  A  Rockwell  Kent — one  of  those 
angular  figures  stretched  out  above  a  sinister  looking  ocean,  done  before 
he  began  the  commercial  work  which  has  so  spoiled  his  fine  talent,  is 
interesting.  There  is  one  beauty  by  Menard,  who  painted  antiquity 
with  twilight  pastel  shades ;  some  Mancini’s,  interesting  solely  as  curi¬ 
osities,  so  ugly  to  see  at  close  range  because  he  tries  to  give  depth  to 
his  paintings  by  putting  bits  of  glass  in  the  paint,  giving  the  painting 
a  terribly  uneven  surface.  And  to  top  it  off,  there  are  the  golden  sun¬ 
lit  nudes  of  Romagnoli,  and  the  tanned  peasants  of  Zubiaurre,  so  much 
more  interesting  than  the  highly  powdered  Ducessas,  Belmontes, 
and  Marquesas  of  Zoulouaga.” 


J.  G.  B. 
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ON  CHERUBS  IN  CHURCH 

I  love  St.  Columbkille’s.  I  love  infants.  I  love  my  neighbor  as 
myself.  But  conditionally.  Infants  at  mass  must  not  object  (that  is, 
explicitly)  to  the  apostolically  blessed  collection  announcement;  nor 
howl  like  the  dogs  of  Cerberus  if  the  sermon  is  bad.  They  must  not 
consider  me  something  to  be  kicked,  pawed  over,  climbed  on,  giggled 
at  or  drooled  upon.  The  parent’s  pew  charge  of  ten  cents,  if  indeed  it 
be  paid,  is  not  a  permit  for  the  child  to  practise  his  immature  ideas  of 
liberty  upon  my  person  during  hours  of  worship.  He  must  be  removed. 
But  he  always  remains ;  the  parent  always  neglects  his  duty.  Then  I 
forget  I  am  in  St.  Columbkille’s.  I  hate  infants.  I  mentally  berate 
my  neighbor  for  the  dullard  that  he  is. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  SCIENTIST 

Lest  anyone  on  reading  the  following  bit  of  verse  should  think  me 
an  enemy  of  science  I  wish  to  prefix  an  explanatory  note.  Science  as 
the  study  of  physical  laws  made  according  to  a  divine  plan,  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  pursued  with  much  avidity.  But  when  scientific  facts  are 
absurdly  interpreted  by  the  scientist,  then  all  good  men  must  needs 
to  avoid  the  latter ;  they  can  even  upbraid  him  in  full  justice.  What 
else  is  there  to  be  done  when  he  tells  us  things  similar  to  this,  namely, 
that  the  world  accidentally  evolved  from  chaos,  just  as  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  a  monkey  to  type  a  Shakespearean  Sonnet  by  the  promiscuous 
tapping  of  a  typewriter.  Briefly  I  might  advise  this  with  regard  to 
science  and  scientists;  let  us  praise  science  unreservedly,  let  us  give 
due  credit  to  the  scientist  for  his  remarkable  observation  of  intricate 
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facts,  but — let  us  bottle  up  their  fanciful  explanations  before  the  winds 
from  out  the  caves  of  Aeolus  should  blow  them  into  foolish  ears. 


How  Sweetly  Blooms  The  Asphodel 

(A  Student’s  Ballade  of  the  Physicists) 

I 

Old  Archimedes,  who  did  say 
That  floating  bodies  must  displace 
A  bulk  of  water  which  will  weigh 
The  same  (or  else  his  law  disgrace) 

And  Boyle,  whose  brain  did  once  embrace 
All  gaseous  tricks,  despite  their  smell — 

You  ask  where  are  they?  In  what  place? 

How  sweetly  blooms  the  asphodel! 

II 

And  Hooke — in  character — did  bray 
That  wire  would  stretch  with  perfect  gra 
Provided  stress  did  not  essay 
To  out-proportion  strain’s  ukase. 

Pascal  and  Newton  have  their  place, 

And  he  who  made  the  Daniell  cell, 

They’re  dead,  but  they’re  not  hard  to  trace — 

How  sweetly  blooms  the  asphodel! 

III 

And  Michael  David  Faraday 
Declared  to  all  the  human  race, 

“Electroytes  will  wear  away; 

Sufficient  current  will  efface 
A  solid  form  in  such  a  case.” 

And  does  he  now'  in  heaven  dwell? 

His  name  inhabits  earthly  space — 

How  sweetly  blooms  the  asphodel! 

Envoi 

Prince,  balladic  laws  I’ll  now  gainsay 
And  in  a  new  refrain  I’ll  yell 
With  all  the  power  my  lungs  convey 
“These  oafs, -Milord,  are  all  in  Hell!” 

Padriac  MacCathmhaiol. 


EXCHANGES 

[All  Exchanges  may  be  found  on  the  periodical  rack  in  the  Library) 


The  present  editor  of  the  Exchange  department,  like  most  of  his 
predecessors,  is  a  strict  optimist.  For  it  would  surely  be  an  ungrateful 
task  to  criticize  the  arduous  contributions  of  the  tyro  writers  to  “beau¬ 
tiful  letters.”  It  is  so  easy,  on  one  hand,  to  leap  into  a  flaming  indig¬ 
nation,  and  with  searing  irony  blast  each  and  every  poem  and 
story  because  it  is  obviously  not  the  work  of  Tennyson  or  Conrad.  It 
is  still  easier,  however,  to  adopt  a  negative,  facile  attitude,  and  by  the 
use  of  literary  euphemisms,  gloss  over  the  obvious  defects  in  a 
magazine. 

Honest  criticism  demands  many  things — a  restraint  in  language, 
something  of  Arnold’s  “sweet  reasonableness,”  something,  too,  of 
Pater’s  broad  humanity,  and  of  Ruskin’s  stern,  intellectual  probity. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary  to  minutely  analyze  each 
separate  article  before  a  criticism  would  be  valid.  The  limitations 
of  space,  if  nothing  more,  would  compel  brevity. 

I  shall  not,  then,  go  into  detail  about  a  certain  piece  of  writing 
It  will  be  sufficient  if  a  particularly  fine  poem  is  indicated,  and  perhaps 
quoted,  or  if  a  rare  bit  of  imaginative  writing  is  pointed  out.  Neither 
shall  I  spare  the  rod,  if  an  otherwise  brilliant  article  is  spoiled  by 
sloppy  writing. 

But  mediocrity  I  shall  pass  over  in  respectful  silence.  For  the 
mediocre,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us. 

*  * 

The  first  exhibit  this  month  is  the  Commencement  issue  of 
The  Bowdoin  Quill.  And  I  think  that  the  magazine  completely 
satisfies  the  purpose  of  its  existence,  because  of  the  exquisite  lyric 
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Carillon ,  by  Walter  P.  Bowman.  With  enthusiasm,  I  quote  the  short 
poem  for  your  delectation. 

In  unremitting  interplay 

Of  dreams  you  sang  your  soul  away; 

Your  careless  soul  with  all  your  breath 
Is  frosted  on  the  pane  of  death. 

Now  you  are  far  the  other  side 
Of  all  you  knew  the  wind  and  tide; 

Now  victory  is  but  a  cloud 

Which  you  are  wrapped  in  for  a  shroud. 

Your  strength  unmatched  by  many  men 
Is  gathered  up  to  God  again, 

And  in  the  grave  at  last  is  spent 
Your  flashing  moment’s  monument. 

Others  may  patient  rear  their  tomb 
And,  losing  life,  outshine  the  gloom. 

For  you,  the  glory  is  supreme 
That  you  yourself  are  now  a  dream. 

I  think  the  finest  touch  is  the  apparent  stress  on  the  first  syllable 
of  the  alternate  lines.  The  complete  effect  seems  to  mimic  the  soft 
swinging  of  bells,  and  carries  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  nuances 
of  Swinburne. 

The  next  article  is  an  impressionistic  story,  Brown  Dirt ,  by 
Scott  Duncan.  Although  not  wholly  as  drab  as  the  title  indicates,  it 
is  unsatisfactory  for  many  reasons.  The  author,  I  believe,  has  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Ernest  Hemingway  for  more  than  one  lecture.  And  he  has 
caught  up  not  only  the  negative  philosophy  of  that  writer,  but  also 
the  depressing  monotonous  atmosphere  which  the  author  of  The  Sun 
Also  Rises ,  so  curiously  portrays.  Take  this  passage  for  instance : 

“Two  years  later  Mom  had  a  stroke  one  evening  by  the  pump. 

It  had  been  a  July  day  with  the  sun  livid;  the  heat  waves  were  like 
a  shimmering  film.  She  was  just  lifting  the  pail  when  she  quivered 
and  folded  up  like  a  potato  sack.  Her  head  was  ripped  on  the  trough 
but  she  was  dead  before  the  blood  came.  That’s  what  old  Doctor 
Adams  said/’ 

And  so  on.  This  may  be  clever,  but  it  is  unconvincing.  And  yet, 
sometimes  the  author  places  before  us  in  a  few  swift  phrases,  an  image 
full  of  a  serene  quietness,  and  perhaps  something  of  beauty. 
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“He  liked  his  dog,  and  his  corn  cob,  and  the  woodsy  mountain 
smell,  and  the  solitude  of  his  twenty  acres.  In  the  evening  he  liked 
to  stretch  out  on  the  settee  under  the  honeysuckle,  and  breathe  in  the 
perfume  of  its  blossoms.  He  would  gaze  vacantly  across  the  valley  at 
the  purple  hills  and  the  sunset,  and  pull  quietly  on  his  pipe.’ 

But  this  leaven  is  unusual  ,and  serves  only  to  point  out  the  dreadful 
flatness  of  the  rest. 

Of  a  piece  with  this  last  is  the  short  story,  The  Unspeaking 
Sisters,  by  Wallace  M.  True.  Although  there  is  a  certain  touch  of 
originality  of  treatment,  the  conclusion  is  too  awful  for  words.  It 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  W.  W.  Jacobs’  horror-stories.  I 
shall  quote  it : 

“Susan  started  convulsively,  and  fell  back  motionless.  Abigail 
felt  her  pulse.  It  had  ceased.  In  her  grief  her  own  heart  gave 
several  swift,  frantic  beats.  Then  a  pause,  a  long  pause,  a  gripping, 
sinking,  stifling  pause.  But  no  beat  followed.  Abigail  fell  across 
Susan’s  body  upon  the  bed.” 

Finally  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  a  brilliant  attempt  at  free  verse, 
Thanakypnos,  by  A.  S.  Davis.  I  quote: 

“There  is  no  music  in  the  heart  of  things, 

The  ashes  of  desire  crumple  down 
To  whirling  dust  along  the  wastes  of  time. 

‘Hail  and  farewell!  Hail  and  farewell!’  We  pass. 

She  shall  be  laid  in  the  ground,  and  a  little  while, 

And  the  grass  with  its  thousand  fingers  .  .  .” 

*  * 


The  Fordham  Monthly 

The  next  symphony  in  Criticism  (Symphony  in  B-flat)  begins  on 
a  note  of  ridicule.  In  the  article  My  Lady  in  Exile  by  John  J.  Burke, 
there  is  one  of  the  most  precious  purple  passages  of  oratory  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  pleasure  to  come  across  in  a  purely  literary  work.  I  quote : 

“For,  while  Romanticism  swept  England  with  the  hectic  flush  of 
false  literary  health,  Ireland  groaned  with  the  open  wounds  of  stark 
Reality,  and  when  Victorianism  groped  blindly  from  the  Shelleyan 
through  the  Tennysonian  Vagaries,  seeking  the  supernatural — then 
were  the  bleak  hills  of  Connemara  sighing,  bloodily,  because  they 
would  not  forsake  their  God.” 

I  can  hardly  repress  a  patriotic  (and  impish)  tendency  to  place  in 
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parenthesis,  “Cheers,  and  deafening  applause,”  as  the  brethren  of  The 
Congressional  Record  so  often  do. 

But  this  would  be  undoubtedly  unfair — because  the  sentence 
quoted  was  only  from  the  Introduction.  The  article  itself  is  a  keen  and 
polished  criticism  of  a  minor  poet  in  the  later  Irish  Renaissance — 
Katherine  Tynan.  He  quotes  with  approval  these  lines  from  the 
familiar  The  Unemployed : 

“But  to  the  dead  who  lie  alone 
They  answered:  it  is  well;  go  sleep 
Never  to  know  what  we  have  known 
With  dreams  to  keep;  with  dreams  to  keep.’’ 

If  the  patriotic  critic  will  use  a  little  more  restraint  in  his  language, 
and  practise  a  ruthless  excision  of  mixed  metaphors,  he  will  attain  a 
more  apparent  sincerity. 

There  is  also  a  one-act  play,  The  Dungeon  Door,  “An  Allegory  ” 
by  Laurence  A.  Leavey.  There  are  three  characters,  Basil,  Gregory  and 
Boris,  who  are  having  a  conversation  in  some  “gaol,”  about  escaping 
from  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Leavey  intended  it  or  not,  but 
there  is  a  most  droll  humor  about  the  whole  piece.  Boris  is  apparently 
the  hero,  and  his  smug  commonplaces  are  perhaps  the  most  devastat¬ 
ing  bit  of  satire  I  have  read  in  a  long  time. 

Finally,  I  present  Richard  J.  Burke  with  the  palm  for  the  best 
article  in  the  issue.  It  is  an  informal  essay,  An  Apology  for  Idlers. 
The  author  writes  in  a  quiet,  almost  conversational,  tone  that  steals 
upon  one,  like  an  essay  by  Lamb  or  the  beloved  R.  L.  S.  To  borrow 
a  term  from  the  current  slang,  I  might  say  that  the  article  has  a  “won¬ 
derful  personality.” 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  poetry  in  this  issue,  because  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better.  I  am  afraid  that  another  “Fordham  Anthology” 
as  perfect  as  the  first  one  was,  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  up,  if  the 
poetry  in  the  Monthly  continues  at  this  low  level. 

*  * 


Once  again  mustering  such  judicial  calm  as  I  possess,  I  now  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment  on  the  Holy  Cross  Purple.  For  the  most  part  this 
magazine  is  very  uneven.  For  instance,  there  is  one  very  good  poem, 
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Frustration,  by  Frank  C.  Nash,  and  there  is  some  very  poor  verse. 
Again  there  is  a  splendid  story,  Soldier  Boy,  by  John  A.  Burke, 
and  then  several  pointless,  unoriginal  stories.  The  reason  may  be  a 
dearth  of  material,  but  I  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  mainly 
due  to  a  lack  of  critical  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  editors. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  editors  were  certainly  using  that  faculty 
when  they  chose  Frustration.  There  is  a  quiet,  brooding  atmosphere 
about  the  poem  that  is  especially  pleasing,  and  also  a  haunting  nos¬ 
talgia  that  can  hardly  be  described.  I  quote  in  part : 

“But  others’  eyes  were  yours,  and  in  their  gaze 
I  lost  myself,  as  blinded  by  the  sun, 

And  deep  in  darkness  wandered  many  days, 

And  still  would  wander  had  my  steps  not  strayed 
Into  a  pit  that  kindly  death  had  laid.” 

Soldier  Boy  is  a  romantic  love  story  of  a  maiden — and  a  youth 
who  went  off  to  the  dreadful  Crimean  War.  The  stilted  atmosphere 
of  that  day  has  been  cleverly  reconstructed  for  us  by  the  author.  The 
boy,  Hal  Cardigan,  takes  part  in  the  immortal  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava  of  which  a  French  general  said: 
“C’est  plus  admirable,  mais  ce  n’est  pas  la  guerre.”  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  finer  sort  of  courage  here  portrayed,  of  bravery,  of  chivalry, 
so  that  the  story  is  a  welcome  change  from  the  drab  vagaries  of  “The 
Modern  School 


*  * 

Lack  of  space  prevents  mention  of  the  Georgetown  College  Journal 
which  I  shall  make  a  point  of  examining  the  next  issue.  We  have  also 
received  The  Stonyhurst  Monthly  from  England,  and  The  Nazarine 
from  Nazareth,  Michigan. 
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